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BRITAIN, .GERMANY, AND 
BELGIUM. 


IT has been asserted by Mr. Massingham and some other Liberal 
journalists and politicians that there is no real clash of interests 
between Germany and ourselves, that the military and naval pre- 
parations of Germany are purely defensive in their object, and that 
Sir Edward Grey’s conduct of Foreign Affairs constitutes a serious 
danger to the peace of Europe. 

They have said and written these things with such mono- 
tonous persistence that they have probably hypnotised themselves 
and a certain portion of the public into the belief that they are 
true. 

A douche of cold facts is the best corrective for this dangerous 
hypnotic state. They are facts which the present writer challenges 
anyone to disprove, for they are the evidence of his own eyes. 

It will be remembered that it was asserted some time ago that 
Germany had created on the Belgian frontier a field base of the first 
class in a strategic position of enormous importance, and provided 
with a magnificent system of communications, both by rail and road, 
with the great military centres of Western and Northern Germany. 
We were told that these were vague statements, and an effort was 
made in the Daily News and in the German Press to laugh away 
the disclosures. But we are prepared to give the most circumstantial 
details, both as to the camp itself and its communications. 
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THE CAMP. 





Coming from the north, we find at Mont, on the road from 
Eupen to Malmédy, the first signs of a military position—a large 
three-storied brick building of barrack-like appearance. It is 
officially termed a Custom House post. I happen to have been 
inside it: it contains 500 beds. The number of Custom House 
officers in the district is 5. Comment is needless. About a mile 
and a half eastwards, on the railway line to Malmédy, is another 
similar building, with 300 beds and 4 officials! The road from 
Sourbrodt to Malmédy, passing by the Elsenborn camp, is in itself 
sufficiently remarkable. On both sides of it there is a levelled 
space, of equal breadth to the road, and giving it a three-fold capa- 
city for traffic; the whole is protected by a double screen of fir 
trees to prevent the formation of snowdrifts, which are common 
and very deep on this bleak plateau of the Hohe Venn. The 
road was closed to all non-military traffic in September, 1907. It 
strikes out from Sourbrodt through waste heather-land, which is 
used as artillery ranges. About 500 yards out there are on both 
sides several storehouses and ammunition magazines, guarded by 
sentries. The road rises steadily for another 500 yards or so till 
it comes to a cluster of buildings—the Officers’ Mess, the residence 
of the Camp Commandant, several sheds and storehouses, one of 
them, I believe, for harness. 


The road here enters the camp, cutting through the zone of 
fir plantations and barbed wire. It was guarded by a picket, which 
turned me back. I thereupon struck to the right, and joined a 
small lane, which skirts the south side of the plantations for nearly 
a mile. Penetrating through the wood, I had a good view of this 
part of the camp. There were 12 rows of long, low buildings of 
sheet-iron. Each row was composed of 20 of these barracks. 
Some were closed up, but many were in use, as soldiers were 
coming out and in; they were all infantry. The main road could 
be seen plainly, cutting the vast camp into two unequal portions. 
On the smaller, south side of it, there was nothing but these iron 
barracks, 240 of them, each fitted for about 60 men, to judge by the 
size of them. This means that in this one portion of the camp 
there is permanent room for at least 14,460 men. 


Joining the lane again, I followed it till it struck the Sourbrodt 
road, crossed this, and skirted the camp on the north side, under 
cover of the fir plantations. Nearest the wood were more of the 
sheet-iron barracks, 6 rows of 10 buildings each; beyond these 
were some large wooden sheds, and a big canvas encampment. 
From the spaces left between the lines they were probably for 
cavalry or field artillery. North-east of these several brick build- 
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ings were to be seen, some of them Red Cross and Ordnance 
Depots, others gun-sheds for artillery. West of this group was a 
cavalry encampment, and a large shed for an air-ship. The ground 
at this point dips down into a large hollow. There is a small 
gazwork there, and beside it a number of brick barracks; so far 
as I could judge from the uniforms at this distance, I think they 
were tenanted by Engineers. 

Tosumup: On the south side of the camp there are barracks 
for 14,400 men, infantry; on the north side there is accommoda- 
tion for at least as many; also for horses, guns, and all necessary 
equipment of an army corps in the field. It is, therefore, rather an 
under-statement of the case to say that the Elsenborn Camp offers 
permanent quarters for 30,000 men of all arms. The heath that 
surrounds the camp forms excellent camping ground (similar in 
many respects to that of the Scottish camps of Buddon and Barry), 
and in a very short time canvas accommodation could be provided 
which would raise the capacity of the Elsenborn position to 100,000 
men. 


COMMUNICATIONS WITH GERMANY. 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the whole case is the fine 
strategic position of the camp, a position the usefulness of which 
has been increased a hundredfold by its recently perfected system 
of communications with the great German military centres of 
Cologne, Coblence, Metz, and Aix-la-Chapelle. 

We have already noted the triple road to Malmédy, the finest 
military “chaussée” in Europe, 10 miles long. From Malmédy 
to Weismes there is a railway and a good road; there are also two 
other roads from the camp to Weismes, one direct, and the other 
over Bulgenbach. Weismes is a station on the important double- 
railed line, which to the north goes to Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, 
and to the south divides up below S’Vith into two branches, one of 
which goes into Belgium below Gouvy, and the other to Coblence 
with a side-line to Treves. At Weismes, Bulgenbach, and Sour- 
brodt, on this line, there are military sidings. At Sourbrodt it is 
joined by a goods-tramway line, which leads into the camp. 

From Mont one fine road leads straight to the railway line at 
a place where sidings are provided; a second road leads to the 
camp, a third southward to Malmédy. 

Finally, a light railway has just been built along a new large 
road from the camp to Hellenthal, 14 miles due east, where there 
is a branch line to call on the main line to Cologne and Bonn on 
the one hand, and the Eiffel on the other. 

So much for rail communication: there are no less than eight 
roads radiating from the camp to places like Malmédy, Weismes, 
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Bulgenbach, Elsenborn, and Mont. From these places in turn 
excellent roads go in all directions, several of them tapping the 
German “ mobilisation-lines ” on the Rhine and the Mosel. These 
roads which, up to a few years ago were mostly indifferent, some 
of them even frankly bad, are now carefully kept in repair. 


COMMUNICATIONS WITH BELGIUM. 


As far as a forward movement is concerned, Malmédy is the 
chief centre. Besides the railway to Stavelot, which is of vital 
importance, a fine road leads to Stavelot, another to Francorchamp, 
and there are two connecting roads between the two. Stavelot 
and Francorchamp are in Belgian territory, stations on the main 
line from Luxemburg to Pepinster, near Liége, a line which runs 
parallel with the German frontier, and which for present purposes 
we will call Line A. From Malmédy another road taps the same 
line about 12 kilometres south of Stavelot by means of a branch 
road, again further south at Recht, and finally enters Belgian terri- 
tory, and leads to Vielsalm, also on line A. 

Another road goes northward from Malmédy towards Aix-la- 
Chapelle, joins the military road from the camp at Mont, and 
enters Belgium over the Baraque Michel. 

The double-railed line which passes near the camp, and then 
from Weismes goes down to S’Vith and connects with the Cologne 
and Coblence lines, itself joins line A at Trois Vierges. Here it 
also connects with the railway system of Luxemburg. From 
Gouvy, the station next to Trois Vierges, there is a line to Libra- 
mont, on the main line from Brussels to Metz, and a most im- 
portant junction very near the French frontier. 

Going a little northward again, near Stavelot, at Trois Ponts 
there is a branch from line A going north-west to Rivage, where it 
connects with a line going from Chenée, near Liége, to Jemelle, 
another important junction on the Metz-Brussels line, where there 
is always a large amount of rolling stock, and where lines connect 
with France, over Dinant. A corps pushed forward along this 
line would turn the fortress of Namur, while another sent from 
Jemelle over Ciney could cut the main Belgian front, Namur-Huy- 
Liége. This corps could be joined at Clavier by troops pushed 
on over Stavelot, Trois Ponts and Comblain (three hours from Mal- 
médy; three trains can be run per hour). From Comblain to 
Clavier there are several roads and a light railway. 

It will be seen that in a few hours a German division could 
threaten the Liége position in the rear. There are practically no 
Belgian troops south and south-east of the Meuse, so that these 
movements, given that secrecy and suddenness which the Elsen- 
born Camp affords, would be absolutely unhampered. 
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The Elsenborn Camp solves the problem which Belgium put 
before the German strategists when she built that almost impreg- 
nable fort at Chaudfontaine, astride of the Cologne-Brussels line. 
It allows Germany to assemble south of the Meuse in less time 
than would be required to mobilise the Belgian Army, a force 
strong enough to contain it, while an army is poured into France, 
over the uncovered and undefended Ardennes. 


It is in no alarmist spirit that these facts are published, but it 
is well for the British public to realise that there is no use in 
pinning one’s faith to a purely insular policy. 

Mr. Massingham is an able journalist, but when Mr. Massing- 
ham informs the Liberal party that, were it not for Sir Edward 
Grey’s vicious policy of a French Entente, there would be no risk 
of war with Germany, he is shutting his eyes to just such facts as 
are given in this article. 

We are solemnly pledged to defend, by force of arms, if neces- 
sary, the integrity of Belgium. A great military power has built 
up on the frontier of this peaceable and neutral little 
kingdom an enormous . permanent military establishment, 
and has been gradually forming a network of roads 
and railways that serve, and can serve no other purpose, 
than to facilitate a swift invasion of Belgium. Does this 
not concern us? Is Lord Haldane to be denounced as a traitor to 
Liberal principles because, during a recent international crisis, he 
laid plans for sending our Expeditionary Force to Belgium’s aid? 
Is it of no significance that Germany has been applying tremendous 
pressure to the Netherlands Government, to construct heavily ar- 
moured forts, to bar the Sheldt to British transports and a British 
fleet ? 

The Elsenborn encampment is not a defensive measure ; its 
whole essence is that of a base for offensive operations against a 
country which we are pledged to succour in time of need. 


That is a crucial point. It is one of many points which Mr. 
Massingham ignores when he hectors Sir Edward Grey on his 
conduct of Foreign Affairs. It is just a series of such points that, 
repeated in almost every quarter of the world where our interests, 
and those of Germany or France meet, makes Sir Edward Grey’s 
policy the only possible one, and would make Mr. Massingham’s 
policy one of national suicide. 


Hi. J. DF. 








NovEMBER. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PHILISTIA. 


LYTTON’S genius foresaw the worth of the genre of “Wilhelm 
Meister,” but “ Pelham” was not epochal in our literature because 
psychology was thought pedantic at that time, and also because 
the model was so strikingly foreign. “Wilhelm Meister is at open 
war, not with decorum and good taste merely, but with the purity 
and dignity of human nature.”! But what could not be introduced 
by surprise from Germany then has been ripened by time mean- 
while to a useful, enlightening science; and, though critics may 
doubt of its explanations of poetry, and Marxists depreciate its place 
in economics, that it has stated the deeper human unity lying under 
“Paradise Lost” and “Das Kapital,” and that the consensus of 
scientists and sociologists speaks for it, lends it independent dignity. 
No longer are psychological terms technical ; prejudice against their 
use now would be not less than a fault against light. 

The Anglo-German question is so gnarled that it is of import- 
ance not to begin on it in too direct a manner. The suggestion of 
1588 made by the German ships on our national instinct is the 
most evident point of approach; and luckily the scientist is able 
quickly to disengage the psychological analogies from these two 
situations, and explain the entangled present out of the irrevocable 
past. 

It is granted that the German genius is scholastic. The 
spirit of medieval Spain animates modern Germany; Aristotelian 
rationalism and Kantian criticism occupy common ground against 
British empiricism; ecclesiastical scholasticism and Prussian 
idealism are reconciled against English culture. Though the ob- 
session of the Spaniards was religion, and of the Germans is philo- 
sophy, it is the same ghoul, the same vulnerable mental Goliath ; 
though it untruthfully served itself of the gentle name of Jesus 
once, and of whatever else is of high and holy now. 

When Aristotle’s physics fell in the sixteenth century, his 
system of ethics fell of a piece with it. The dogmatism which 
dictated a circle to the heavenly bodies as the path they ought to 
move in was just the same as that which commanded human nature 
to act by formulas. In its reverence for Aristotle the race of men 
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was twice blighted; he retarded the growth of knowledge, and he 
stunted the development of the riches of human nature. The 
rejection of his method in physics and in morals is the greatest 
step in the history of the earth. Though one spoke with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and read history of philosophy until 
one was biack in the face, one could never exalt too much that 
triumph of empiricism over rationalism, of feeling over formalism, 
of grace over law; that glory and that grandeur which was six- 
teenth century England. Left with a mere law as the content of 
existence, human nature becomes brutal, as it was before the Re- 
formation, is now among Catholic masses, and ever will be if 
rationalism wins again. The chapters on the “cultura animi 
humani” where Bacon treated the weakness of the old morals are 
even now the psychological Magna Charta of English culture. 
Awakened from the philosophical hypnosis of ages, human nature 
rapidly unfolded itself, and the English mind fifty years after 
Shakespeare is to that fifty years before him what the mind of a 
man is to that of a young child- There was no thought of rever- 
sion in the minds and hearts of those who confronted Spain; ex- 
perience had made them free. Venturing where earth and heaven 
meet, bursting from one ocean to another, the souls of the mariners 
became full of the wild freedom of nature, which, coalescing on 
their return with the essence of that empiricism to which England 
was now committed, gave the course of civic life after the aspect of 
a pursuit of freedom. Crossing into France with Montesquieu, it 
bears fruit there still; that unseen antagonist against which all the 
flattery of absolutism falls ineffectual. 

But matters did not take the same turn in Germany; there 
they mourned for Aristotle. Far from rejoicing in experience, 
they felt that no good thing could come from it; and after years 
of tinkering, the sacrosanct formulas were again set up in honour 
by Luther and Kant. “ Justification by faith” is but old rationalism 
writ less honestly ; the inner morality of the mass of Germans has 
not improved since the Reformation. Bacon is superior to Luther, 
as Hume is a better man than Kant. Professed philosophers who 
admire the German moral system should reflect that it is the very 
spirit which long ago built a great fleet—and used it against us. If 
in the beginnings, “nature’s infinite book of secrecy” revealed 
more to Drake’s England than the books of the Stagirite, how 
much less can the wide British Empire now be expected to find any- 
thing for itself in the writings of the poor Prussian tutor who was 
never over five miles from Koenigsberg! 

There is another group of the friends of Germany—those that 
lay stress on race-affinity. Philosophical terms, the objection is, 
are too abstract to be applied to nations. Then they are at least 
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definite enough to distinguish one type of civilization from another, 
whereas mere race is such a wide term that when used without 
careful qualification by time, it swiftly closes in fallacy. Germans 
themselves view the space between the abolition of their old law 
in favour of the Roman in the fourteenth century? and the coming 
war. as a pause in the history of progress, during which Jews and 
Englishmen have been at work corrupting the moral sense of man- 
kind, and substituting the Bible for the Edda) Remember Jeffrey’s 
rebuke of Carlyle’s faith in his Thor and Wodan as feda super- 
stitio. Greece they recognise, and Rome they know—and them- 
selves; but the remainder are a Velkerbrei. The difficulties of 
the question, indeed, consist more than is generally understood in 
fallacies flowing from such anachronisms. Unless the argument 
of a common stock is qualified in the sense of man and child, or 
elder and younger brother, it is misleading. The difference between 
the nations’ ages may be illustrated by an example. The system of 
the German Fichte (19th century) is the same as that of the British 
Scotus Erigena (oth century). Each speaks of contempt of the 
body; of freedom through cohtemplation, and shows the same 
blunted moral feeling: “ Unsittlichkeit ist das wahre und lautere 
Nichts” [Immorality is the true and profound nothing}—Fichte ; 
“quod malum dicitur non omnino laude caret”—Erigena. Each 
stands in the same sharp antagonism to culture: “inter creatorem 
et humanitatem nullum interstitium constitutum est”; “der er- 
habene Glanz unserer Cultur ist nur Schein, nur eine prahlerische 
Decke ueber einem Abgrund von eitel Selbstsucht und Kleinig- 
keiten ” [the exalted splendour of our culture is only pretence, only 
a bragging to cover an abyss of frivolous selfishness and bagatelles]. 
If now, in Montesquieu’s manner, we imagine a people of such a 
character that it broke loose from all experience, and moulded its 
life on a system of identity of thought and being, of empirical 
pessimism, we should expect to find not only indifference to coarse- 
ness, but even geniality in it; we should have Fichte’s Germany, 
or what England would have become had the common sense of 
Alfred the Great’s time not condemned Erigena. Copying Ger- 
man institutions, imitating Fichte or resuscitating Scotus—these 
are all names for the same—would be for an Englishman an ana- 
chronism of not less than 1,000 years. Carlyle found in Fichte 
that the body was a phantom. Unluckily, such philosophical 
euphemisms only bring their whole meaning home to those that 
have some familiarity with them; the layman comprehends them 
better after seeing the Behrenstrasse at four o'clock in the morning. 

There is a simple way open to the earnest Englishman of 
coming into nearly direct contact with Germany, which, as Berlitz 
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claims for his school, replaces residence in the foreign land; 
namely, subscribing to a German illustrated paper, say Simplicis- 
stmus, a weekly to be found in every café and reading room the 
empire over. Pictures speak without translation; and there he 
can instruct himself on the alleged similarity of race-feeling. In- 
deed, the London Press hardly does its duty by him in this matter. 
The great French dailies, Le Matin, for example, have the practice 
of printing a plain extract from their German contemporaries, un- 
commented, on their first pages, and become thereby more 
impressive. 

Every theory of reconciliation must begin with the opposed 
directions taken in the sixteenth century. England, con- 
verted to empiricism, has developed a literature of widening, 
deepening, and enriching the amount of human experience; Ger- 
many, facing about, has not rested till the old formalism was set up 
again ; and the note of her literature is not Balzac, Thackeray, and 
Meredith, but Goethe and Schiller—the inevitable disharmony be- 
tween the sublimity of the ideal and the refractoriness of fact. 
The Leztmotif of “Faust,” and the “ Wahlverwandtschaften” is 
what happens when a natural instinct is let loose in a highly civi- 
lized society.. The up-to-date Germans are very conscious of their 
status in Europe. 

But differences of thinking and feeling are merely a matter 
of taste, and, at the gravest, not a casus belli; the only canon 
needed for them is the ancient one from the Scripture about “ him 
that is filthy.” Speculation and sentiment truly are only indirect 
hostile factors, but it will be shown later of what great secondary 
importance they become, and how differently Germany under their 
influence conceives of herself and her destiny. How they affect the 
situation to our disadvantage may be seen from an example. Of 
three Berlin newspapers, each representing a different current, the 
Tageszeitung, though earnestly of the might-is-right school, is not 
so consciously anti-realist, and reminds one, sz Zice¢ componere, of 
our own dignified gazettes. The Tegliche Rundschau adds to the 
expansionism of the former the propaganda of the formalism taught 
by the German high school system: it has a very large circula- 
tion among doctors, lawyers, and soldiers, and is always impos- 
sible when our own land is in question. But it is beaten in abuse 
by the Germania, the organ of the Catholic current, which hardly 
ever refers to us in level terms, but always with cursing and con- 
tempt. Unhappily, the first of the three influences is growing 
old ; and we may look forward to seeing all Germany one day under 
the chieftainship of the bigoted Rundschau. The judgment that 
German and English sentiments are identical, because from a com- 
mon race, may not be valid at all; it is certainly false if used 
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without reference to development. With such centuries gaping 
between them, the nations might say of each other what Thackeray 
did of Shelley, that “he was of very good and strong feelings per- 
verted by the absurd creed he was pleased to uphold.”8 


Psychology’s task in uncovering the fallacies that lie in in- 
ferring directly from English to German conditions has been an 
ungrateful one, but it is in laying bare the reasons which account 
for the vast armaments that her service becomes positive. 


The Germans reverence speculative pantheism, and have an 
aversion to that cultivation of the moral feelings named by Bacon 
the georgics of the soul, which has become almost synonymous with 
English. Individual feeling has not the worth with them that it 
has had for centuries among us. The forte of mere speculation 
lies chiefly in sequence and concatenation ; thus the German has an 
innate disposition to admire the impersonal organization of the 
State; which prepossession is heightened to religious devotion by 
the process through which he comes to see in the state the anchor 
of his purest thoughts, and soul of all his moral being. 


It is a rule of human nature that the emotions and desires by 
which it is driven cannot be redeemed by brutality, and that the 
problem of existence is explained only when they are referred to 
some goal, and supported from without. But, under the identifica- 
tion of thought and being, they are at once intensified and left 
without any rational content ; the necessity of finding a satisfaction 
for the dignity feeling of the dignity of human nature then becomes 
imperious, so that only the born German quite understands the 
word of Moltke: “ Universal peace is a dream—and a foul one,” 
or relishes to the full the glories of the cumulating adjectives 
of the god of the Enzyclopedie. The life of feeling has another 
rdle in German than in English civilization. ‘This is the inmost 
secret of mightiest Germany ; the individual is not the unit, but the 
state is the unit. In comparison with such expressions of individual 
life as they know, the perfectly organized state appears to the 
Germans the supreme beauty, the perfectly authoritative state 
the highest good. The worth of individual moral feeling, on the 
other hand, is the characteristic of British ethics from Adam 
Smith to Herbert Spencer; and it has had the great fortune to 
obtain a niche in literature and a polished spokesman in Pope. A 
moment’s attention will reveal its presence in any English assembly 
almost somatically, and so much the clearer as the body is more 
or less representative of what, in the theory of The Idea of a 
Patriot King, is well termed the national soul. 


3. Thackeray, who spent some time in the land, —, the people ‘‘ good 
natured, but with, ‘the bump of philoprogenitiveness strongly dev eloped." 
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Sport, according to recent researches, is the turning of the self- 
assertive instincts into ideal channels; but the Teutonic nature is 
too grim for play, and finds more delight in uniforms than in flan- 
nels. The German Empire is a great spiritual complex absorb- 
ing not the bodies only, but every good thought of the mind and 
sentiment of the heart. And the modern ad//ifo/is is impersonal, 
mere authority untinged by individual overtones; its function to 
be categorically imperative ; its perfection to be strong, and break 
down resistance to itself. Its unique aim is strength, what Nietzsche 
calls the “ Wille zur Macht,” and Hobbes before him the “ lust for 
power.” The homo homini lupus theory is now the civitas civitati 
lupus theory. “Was Du rauben kannst sollst Du dir nicht geben 
Zassen.”4 [What thou canst steal for thyself permit not to be 
given thee.] This, however, is one of the few phrases which can- 
not be traced to some English speculator of a century or a mil- 
lenium ago, and may be credited to native reflection. Disinterested 
malevolence: the normal business of the state is war. Clausewitz 
says so; and Clausewitz’s word is good in Germany for any idea 
it covers. The Germans are not an armed people like the French ; 
they are a people in arms, which phrase cannot without fallacy be 
predicated univocally of both nations. If the French are a folk in 
arms, the Germans are more—they are a folk in the spirit of arms. 
Their empire is a colossal psychical phenomenon like the Catholic 
Church; but, instead of expressing itself in persuasion, it makes 
its way by force. To enquire whether Germany means war is to 
misapprehend the situation ; the question should be put differently. 
No, if intimidation of a particular people, or an angry attack is 
meant. That is the old view. But, if it be asked, Is Germany 
war? then Yes—yes, indeed ; not war for this or that paltry provo- 
cation, but war for war’s sake; war in general, absolute, bloody, 
with hecatombs of bleeding soldiers, bloodiness for the (to them) 
sacred sake of bloodshed. “Blood and Iron,” alas! has become a 
strange thing to Englishmen, and it is very often at a Mensur 
that they get their first whiff and sight of it. Picture a great 
leviathan, a Dreadnought ship, in which every bolt and bit is a 
living monad, and one consciousness pervading all, built some- 
thing in imitation of the urés celestis, de viventibus saxis; that is 
Germania militans. Her forces will deliver a blow out of propor- 
tion to their size, because of the mind which animates them. 


Fallacies always lie in introducing Prussian things into Eng- 
land, or in substituting them for our own; all derived from the one 
source—assuming the civilizations to be similar, whereas the philo- 
sophical and psychological developments have not been parallel, 
but divergent. Before we can validly argue from Germany to 
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England, we must suppress much of our history, and begin once 
more from the Reformation or earlier. What a change must be 
supposed before a nation so prejudiced for freedom that it still 
tolerates no standing army, turns itself into a people in arms; that 
is, in any philosophical sense! What ages would the transforma- 
tion need! 


There is a similar fallacy lurking in the admiration one some- 
times hears for German discipline. Now, as a matter of sound 
sense, could mere severity hold a camp of 14,000,000 in subordina- 
tion; or keep it together in action? The ground of German dis- 
cipline is not punishment, but education, and such forms of educa- 
tion as the most powerful statesman could not introduce among a 
folk with a traditional reverence for freedom. Such things as six 
months jail for saying La! to a lieutenant there must be, where 
Gentalitet is so insisted upon. It proves only that after the ogling 
and larking one sees in the street of Potsdam, for instance, his cloth 
did not prove protection enough for the one perhaps, nor his uni- 
form a complete absorbent of the manhood of the other. 


Again, General von Moltke proved himself superior to 
Napoleon by dividing and delegating his command. Quite false. 
He and his officers had been taught a wonderful doctrine—called 
imperatorics—from a book which the immortal gods have given 
born Germans only to understand; whose secret, even though 
deciphered through magic by a stranger, could not be applied out 
of Deutschland. Discipline, strategy, tactics, and the other 
reverend what-nots, played their part in 1870, as they will when 
next the fiat falls, and the Generalstab proceed to the Six Days’ 
Work of the creation of a new Europe: 100,000 men a day for a 
week, but rest on the seventh day—the war over. It would take 
a pile of punishments to encourage a host of 6,000,000 under fire 
for a week. 


Moltke was taught it by General von Clausewitz ; and Clause- 
witz received it mystically, perhaps, as he stood alone one opening 
day beside the poor curbstone they still suffer to remain on end 
there over the town of Hegel. O the babbling heights of Jena 
and Auerstedt! A sort of spiritual Pamirs are they, where great 
spirits who will never live more keep wheeling round the wanderer, 
whispering warnings of wrath to come into his defenceless brain. 
With their righteousness, their efzezkeza, universal peace, and other 
flaccid cobwebs, the “feminine nations” of Bismarck’s Ve/kerbrei 
have covered the face of the eartb perhaps; but our Thor despises 
them all, his massy muscles are taut, and when next his masculine 
hammer comes down the concussion may spring the earth from its 
orbit. Jahn speaks of “der Zusammenstosz khempfender Velker 
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im Gegensatz zu den bts dahin fechtenden Berufsarmeen.” The 
collision of fighting nations in contradistinction to that of the old 
professional armies.5 Europe had better see to it that she has 
some common plan to stave off the crash, because for a single 
nation to oppose its professional onagri and scorpiones to the living 
Germany is Partingtonism. 


The philosophical-psychological critique may not be a very 
potent weapon, still it could be made one if there were several 
treatises written in collaboration, instead of single-handed articles 
here and there. As the English people cannot come into direct 
contact with the Germans, like their American racially related 
brethren can, it is the only way open; and hopeless will every- 
thing be if it fails. Undoubtedly the situation is sharpened by 
German self-sufficiency, and who can tell the gain if, by every 
legitimate means—speeches, books, visits—English knowledge of 
things German is increased. Deutsche Art has already met our 
civilization fairly in the cities of the new world and been worsted. 
However impertinent it be in Europe, it is moribund there; and 
sauerkraut and lager beer is the sum of what remains of Germany 
in the United States. Nowhere does old Hans Kant come in for 
such ribald handling as in the lecture-rooms of an American Univer- 
sity: though he has staggered the American sense of justice, he has 
not killed it. It is not creditable to our intellects to speak of the 
Germans as of Brocken spectres, with bated breath from behind a 
wall of battleships. Certainly, German metaphysics is a subject of 
engrossing interest, quite as much so as Italian art or Russian litera- 
ture ; and an Englishman may give the same reasons of admiration 
for the copies of Nietzsche and Goethe in his study as for those 
of Botticelli and Michael Angelo; but to be serious with it after 
these dates does seem an anachronism :— 


|. renee A movement ending in Burthogge t1690. 
Nietzschet 1900......... Mandevillet 1733. 
Fichtet 1814..........0... Scotus Erigenat 880. 


In opposition to the indirect method of philosophy there re- 
mains another, a summary one, which appeared good to the sure 
judgment of Cesar: “expectare dum hostium copiae augerentur, 
summae dementiae esse judicabat ; ad consilia capienda nihil spatii 
dandum existimabat ”6; but our feelings prevent us from using it. 


Doubly forbidden from solving the German question directly, 
forbidden by nature and by art—by the sea and by our feelings— 
we have to take the lower of the roads. But with the success 


5. Geschichte der Kriegswissenschaften, p. 2847. 
6. De bello gall. IV., 13. 
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in America before our eyes, it may be with a good heart. All that 
now confronts us in Germany, we settled once in our own past. 
Many assert that they feel vaguely drawn toward the Germans ; 
this is the psychological ground for it. They arouse sympathy ; 
and sympathy intensifies the differences to tragedy. But, if we can 
get the point of view, it will resolve into a comedy, and “that which 
in the beginning was fetid and horrible, will become in the end 
admirable and quiet.” 
P. FERRY. 














1912. 


“THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM.” 


Lorp Salisbury’s famous phrase applies to other matters than 
politics, and covers a wide area from the recurring Ice Age down 
to Cycles of Trade. In the particular instance now treated it 
bears upon the fate of Empires. The question is: Are we, as a 
nation, approaching the “ Parting of the Ways?” 

We have had a number of “ partings” in our history ; notably 
the Norman Conquest; the signing of the Great Charter; the in- 
troduction of our Parliament; the Reformation; the Common- 
wealth ; the Colonial development, and various others. But, in an 
Economic sense, perhaps none had greater results in increasing the 
population and wealth of this country than that of the introduc- 
tion of Free Trade some sixty odd years ago. Mr. Porter, who 
was then Secretary to the Board of Trade, calculated that the 
wealth of our nation was, in round numbers, 4,000 millions; now it 
is estimated by our foremost authorities to be five times that sum. 
The population in 1841 was 26 millions; now it is over 45. The 
percentage increase of wealth is 400, and of the population 73. 
And still we are not happy, although the contrast of our times 
compared to those of the “hungry forties” is, happily, very greatly 
in favour of us. Carlyle, in his “ Past and Present ”—that epoch- 
making book, as it has been called—says that in those dismal times 
the pauperism of England and Wales had risen to close on ten per 
cent. He gives a vivid picture of the numbers of able-bodied 
persons sitting listlessly around a Workhouse with vacant look as 
if they were possessed—willing to work and able to work—and 
could get nothing to do. In 1843 it was suggested in the House 
of Commons that the “starving multitudes should be taken 
out of the country and sent to the Colonies.” The famine in 
1847 in Ireland was the culmination of a time of disaster. 
Ten millions sterling were voted for relief, and _ three- 
quarters’ of a million of Irishmen were employed in mak- 
ing roads. The times were black indeed, but such periods 
of distress had occurred before in the history of Eng- 
land, which could scarcely be called “the good old times.” _Dr. 
Burns in his “ Justice of the Peace”; Blackstone; Josiah Child 
in his “New discourse on Trade”; Andrew Yarranton in “The 
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Improvement of England”; the modern historian, John Richard 
Green, in his “ History of the English People” all give vivid ac- 
counts of the distress prevailing in various centuries, amongst the 
poorer class, and often accompanied by plague and pestilence. 

Are these dire events periodic? Can they be avoided? 
Carlyle in his forcible way says that the economic question is the 
root of the matter: it is the dominus rex of the whole field of 
politics and policy, and he gives a very amusing and instructive 
account of the way in which Abbot Samson cured the impecunious 
state of the purse of his monastery. 

Practically, we have had no such economic calamities for well 
over the past half century. We have had the usual intermittent 
depressions of trade; three impoverishing wars; and a number of 
workmen’s strikes; but nothing like the distress which afflicted 
the people during those “hungry” years in the fourth decade of 
the past century. And yet there is a terrible amount of poverty 
amid the slums of our great cities and even in the smaller towns and 
villages of this country. Efforts, such as the Old Age Pensions 
Act; the Insurance Scheme; and the Small Holdings plan of 
relief for the agricultural folk are to the good in preventing them 
drifting into the towns. Still, there is that prevailing feeling of un- 
rest all around us. There is a want of that feeling of security and 
quiet which existed in the middle and the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. What is the real cause of this “unrest”? Various ex- 
planations are given. One says that it is the spread of education, 
asking for higher ideals; another, that it is the increase of wealth 
and luxury, and that like Rome and Babylon and Nineveh, the rot- 
tenness of riches is sapping the vitality and staying power of old 
England. It is a great theme, and probably no single man, 
however big his brain, can solve its mystery. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to the solution, in the absence of genuine, old-fashioned 
prophets, is that of the Highland proverb—that every man (and 
Nation) must “dree his ain weird.” That is, he must work out his 
own salvation, or,—otherwise ! 

There is, however, one aspect of the national question that has 
impressed me much of late, and of that I wish to write in order that 
the position may be grasped by others and a satisfactory solution 
found for the problem. 

In the article upon “ International Commercial Competition,” 
which appeared in this Review for September last, it was shown 
that certain foreign states are surpassing us in various ways, es- 
pecially in a percentage point of view, in the neutral markets of the 
world. For example, in the export of iron goods and chemicals, 
Germany has gone a long way ahead of us. Since writing that 
article I find that in Rio, Brazil, there were at one time “ fifty-six 
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first-class English import houses, and now there are not more than 
twelve .... British enterprise is being beaten by American and 
German competitors.” (Review of Reviews). It is not so much a 
question of battleships, after all, but simply the economic question— 
the dominus rex of trade—that is to win the day. And the influence 
of numbers must tell. In the June number of the Westminster I 
gave a few imperial facts as to the area and population of our great 
Empire. Therein it is shewn that we have about a quarter of the 
globe over which King George’s writ will run; and that there are 
about 420 millions of people therein, 36 of whom, on the average, 
exist upon a square mile of territory. Now, it so happens, that the 
people of the United States of America have the same amount of 
elbow room—i.¢., 36 persons to the square mile. But they are much 
short of us in total numbers (about go million souls) and in extent 
of territory. The Germans, at home, have about 60 millions, and 
live, as neighbours, to the number of about 270 to the square mile. 
They cannot expand much more, and, like the bees, they must swarm 
by and bye. But where to? That’s the point. Our own land is 
much more crowded, being 373 to the square mile of territory. 
Hence the dire necessity ‘of swarming; and our people do swarm, 
and the more money they make and save at home the more they 
will swarm. It is a natural instinct of the people of these islands to 
emigrate, and their success in Colonial rule and expansion is the 
envy of the rest of the world. 

But let us look at the matter more closely and see as a 
Nation—not as an Empire—how we are being crowded out. There 
are various ways of looking at it. One was explained in our Sep- 
tember number. Another is the index of the profits on our oversea 
trade. In approaching that subject we must bear in mind that our 
imports are valued by the importers, and they include the cost of in- 
surance, commission, and freights, whereas the exporters do not add 
these expenses to the exports. Hence, to get a proper trade bal- 
ance, either we must deduct them from the imports, or add them to 
the exports. The usual way is to adopt the latter plan and call 
the difference “invisible exports.” A rough and ready way is to 
make an addition of about ten per cent. But there is another sum 
to be taken into consideration, and that is the interest which accrues 
from the large capital the British people have invested in foreign 
and Colonial securities, railways, and other enterprises. Three 
years ago the Editor of the Séats# estimated that capital sum at 
about 3,000 millions. In the Inland Revenue Report for the year 
ended 31st March, 1911, the income therefrom was assessed at 
493,264,004. But a note is added stating that there still exists a 
large amount of income from abroad which in many cases cannot 
be identified and is included in the general heading of “ Businesses, 
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Professions, etc.” for the whole Kingdom. It is not, therefore, un- 
fair to put the total at 100 millions and that would only mean an 
average interest of about 3} per cent. The late Sir Robert Giffen, 
some years before his lamented decease, estimated the freight, in- 
surance, and commission, earned by foreign-going British vessels, 
at 90 millions. Since that time the tonnage of British ships, em- 
ployed carrying cargoes from and to our coasts, has increased about 
fifteen per cent. and this does not include the enormous traffic 
conveyed by our ships in foreign seas and which do not visit our 
home ports at all. It seems, therefore, a moderate estimate to put 
down the amount under this head at 100 millions as well. How 
then does the case stand for the latest whole year (1911)? Thus :— 


Millions. 
Total imports into the United Kingdom ... 681 
Ditto, Bullion and Specie ... oes me 


Total sn ae oie mm 


Ditto, Exports oe _ ns -_— ae 
Ditto, Bullion and Specie ... ‘vs ae 


Total hal ia ae ome! ae 
Difference jis wee os Sen 
Invisible exports (freights, interest, etc.) ... 200 


Excess of exports ... ena a 


There are invisible imports as well for interest upon British 
investments due to foreigners; banking services on both sides,etc. 
But the amounts cannot be very large. The surplus of sixty mil- 
lions was absorbed, no doubt, by further investments abroad. The 
average income from that source has been two millions per annum 
for the past twenty years—so say the Revenue Commissioners. At 
3 per cent. it would just represent the sixty millions. As a matter 
of fact, however, for the year 1911 it was much more. But the 
ramification of such world-wide transactions is most difficult to trace 
and properly adjust. 

Having thus explained, as far as I can, the relative values of 
imports and exports, let me produce a tabulation of them for the 
long period of half a century; that is, from the year 1858, because 
that was the first year when bullion and specie were separated in our 
Governmental returns from the general goods account ; and in case 
anyone who chose to check my statistics by calculating them separ- 
ately can do so. I prefer, however, to retain the bullion in my state- 
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ment, because it is really a portion of Commerce on which a profit 
or loss may be made. Judging from the past five years the excess 
of the import of bullion and specie over its export only amounts to 
about five per cent. The tabulation of the excess of value of im- 
ports (including bullion and specie) over that of exports, since the 
year 1858, is as follows :— 


Decade. Excess. 
I ic ndnusiachelruasientnncdsansinvaetie 24 per cent. 
I EE ins sissies tanceascnahtlens 27 per cent. 
RIT: | nccnaneionscchccccpsccsenctens 35 per cent. 
STE ED Si ibimeidhuiionwniastansisgres 39 per cent. 
I EE ~ exkniay eesti cstasncntinnyienne 41 per cent. 

TEE. Snctnpesebtinsiesessecveninete 23 per cent. 

a SEE aubpisccldisadaeediahentaumade 26 per cent. 
i. EEE - inpnledlandpdvcarndineneeees 21 per cent. 
99 IQIT  cccccsccccccccscccecccccsccsccees 21 per cent. 


The highest excess happened in 1898, when it was 52 per cent., and 
the lowest was in 1859, when it was only 13 per cent., when the ex- 
port of bullion was 65 per cent. in excess of its importation. Doubt- 
less, that was one of the fruits of the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. But we have got very low again, with only 21 per cent. 
excess of our total imports over our total exports. It appears to me 
that such a decline indicates less profit made on the goods exported, 
or less freight, etc., or a diminution of interest on Colonial and other 
investments abroad. The latter is certainly not the case because 
during the last decade the interest rose 55 per cent., whereas in the 
previous one it only increased 15 per cent. As to the second point 
—that of freight—it appears, in the dozen years following 1858, 
when the highest mark was reached, the British vessels, carrying 
those cargoes, increased 23 per cent., but the foreign vessels, em- 
ployed in the same business, increased 61 per cent. in tonnage. No 
doubt, our own vessels, which had increased on the register during 
the period, were employed in foreign waters; but, nevertheless, it 
is clearly indicated that the competition prevailing is of the keenest 
character. 

On the other hand a well-informed writer in the Socialist 
Review points out that wherever England plants a new outpost 
British Trade, in that territory, shows a notable increase, because a 
competent State administration is necessary to modern business 
activity. Following up that idea he illustrates the point in this way: 
—In India, the importation of textiles from England is thirty-four 
times as much as from Germany and her African Colonies; but 
into those colonies Germany imports thirty-three times as much 
metal goods as they do from England. In both cases there are no 
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protective tariffs. Let me add here that, as a zation, we import and 
export a thousand millions worth of goods: as an Empire nearly 
double that sum. As a zation it is possible we may be starved out 
by opposing economic forces: as an Empire we are invulnerable. 
How to expand and consolidate is the great problem of the future 
for us. 

There is another illustration of the impending “ parting of the 
ways ” which is worth consideration, and that is the incomes assessed 
to tax in this Kingdom during the past half century. My authority 
is an interesting return moved for by Mr. Essex, M.P. It is num- 
bered 194, issued this year. From it the following tabulation is 
compiled :-— 

Total Incomes Increase in Increase 

Years. in Millions Stg. Millions Stg. per cent. 

1861 - Se — .. —in — years. 

1881 ~~ C8. - S- = 2 yee 

IQOI .. 867 ... 266 ... 44 im 20 years. 

1909 » HOU... 144 . %win 8 years. 


The latter amount is really up to the financial year ending 5th 
April, 1910. 


Well, it is obvious that, in the flourishing years of 1861 to 
1881, the greatest advance was made. Till then the competition 
with Germany or the United States of America had scarcely been 
felt. Germany really as a Fiscal State dates her advances from 
about the latter year. Taken in conjunction with the other facts 
adduced, does it not seem clear, as time passes on, we must, as a 
nation, fight a losing battle in the neutral markets of the world, be- 
cause of the preponderance of numbers against us? And when 
these rival States lower their protective tariffs the odds must in- 
crease. “The stars in their courses are fighting against” these 
high taxes. The evidence from America, Germany, France, and 
Italy is clearly towards free importations. When that day dawns, 
as Lowell said, England may look out, and do so with the deadliest 
apprehension. Inversely, if she adopts the course which other 
nations are clamouring against, her fiscal fate is equally sealed. 


What is the remedy in any case? There are many proposals 
before the public; Tariff Reform; Socialism ; Small Holdings and 
Land Law Reform; Home Rule; and a kind of Roman Imperial- 
ism. Meantime, as the grass grows, the horse starves. The practi- 
cal remedy is, to a large extent, being worked out and by the people 
themselves—that is—emigration to our own Colonies. Moreover, 
the Self-Governing Colonial Governments are taking decisive steps 
towards bringing the different sections of the Empire into closer 
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cohesion. The law of affinity of attraction is working towards this 
end. Proposals for common defence; consultative conferences 
periodically ; mutual council in foreign affairs; all tend towards 
some sort of Imperial Council, or Parliament, to preside over the 
affairs of the common heritage of us all. But the people need educa- 
tion on the subject; the coming generation more especially. 
Young students of history, political economy and diplomacy would 
do well to study two books of importance bearing on our subject mat- 
ter. They are: “The Expansion of England,” by J. R. Seeley, M.A. 
—published by Macmillan; and “ Responsible Government in.the 
Dominions,” by A. B. Keith, M.A.—published by the Clarendon 
Press. Fortified by proper sentiments and sound argument, our 
model student could write or lecture the people and equip them for 
the patriotic membership of the British Empire of the future. 
Reverting to the emigration question, it is gratifying to see 
such a widely read publication as The Review of Reviews taking it up 
with great spirit and inviting the expression of views by experts. 
The influence of such men must tell in the Jong run. For example, 
the Hon. George Foster, Canadian Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry, says :—“ Last year 354,000 immigrants came to Canada. This 
year the number will be 400,000.” He anticipates this number will 
increase as the days go by and that, with the natural multiplication 
of the people, the population of Canda may swell up to some fifty 
millions in a half century from hence. Canada has only about two 
people at present to the square mile; even then there would only 
be twelve, compared to our 373. Australia is also making strenuous 
efforts to people its vast continent with British emigrants. Western 
Australia, for example, has purchased a ship to be devoted to the 
purpose of taking them out to that distant colony. It would be quite 
a long list to enumerate the number of agencies which have been 
formed, both Colonial and British, for the purpose of sending suit- 
able persons to the oversea dominions. The Duke of Sutherland 
has a big scheme of his own in hand. The Salvation Army and the 
Church Army, the Church of England Society for Waifs and Strays, 
the Self-Help Emigration Society, the Child Emigration 
Society, and other agencies are hard at work emigrating, 
emigrating, emigrating. More power to their elbow! as 
Paddy says. But it should all be done with discretion. 
The misery of it is when the round man gets into the square hole ; 
where unsuitable persons, or, suitable enough, but where no suit- 
able work can be found for them when they land in the Colony, and 
are cast adrift. Here come in the propriety of having a State Emi- 
gration Department in London—not over-manned by fossilized 
bureaucrats,—but an up-to-date staff, presided over by an energetic 
Member of Parliament, who can be called to account in the House 
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of Commons for the laches of his officials or of himself, Such a set 
of men should merely supervise—not undertake all the details of 
such an agency, say, as the Church Army. But they should see to 
it that the reports sent in are for suitable persons, who by their 
own means, or by the assistance of others, can pay their way, or give 
proper security for advances to enable them to get work, and also 
secure in time the repayment of such advances or of any expense 
incurred for near relatives, such as wife or child or parent. Sir John 
Taverner, Agent-General for Victoria, says that he is of opinion that 
there should be co-operation between the Mother-Country and the 
Overseas Governments ; that “there is no more vital and pressing 
Imperial duty than the systematic peopling of the Empire”; and 
that “if we are really to be partners in the Empire, we should work 
together in building up the Empire by our own people and for our 
own people.” 

I have no wish to play the réle of Cassandra in our modern 
State. My desire is simply to put down the facts as they are, and 
draw my own inferences. Others may have different views. It is 
only out of the clash of human opinion that we get at the truth. 
Let us hope we may get at the right course to take and be so 
guided that, in the vivid words of Old John of Gaunt, we still may 
be— 

“This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands— 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England.” 


Yes! and the centre of a quickly expanding Empire, which will cure 
“this England” of the poverty in her slums, and save her from the 
restriction of her productive power, Industrial, Commercial and 


Agricultural, which seems to be impending. 
W. Turner. 


N.B.—In the September number of this Review, p. 258, under 
the heading “Special imports per head,” of second tabulation, in- 
stead of “ Millions Sterling,” read “ pounds sterling.” 














1912. 


A THIRD CHARTER OF RIGHTS. 


NOTHING is a complete panacea in human affairs ; but it is beyond 
dispute that some of the most painful conditions of our civilization 
(in England especially) would be obviated if half the men and 
women who rot in our slums for lack of work could at any time 
claim and take up their natural inheritance, that primal partnership 
with nature, the one condition of which is: “ Work and thou shalt 
eat, and no one shall say thee nay.”—Westminster Review. 


Lord Morley, in a recent address, referred to Rousseau’s 
“Social Contract,” and Jefferson’s “ Declaration of Independence,” 
as containing the two charters of human rights. To these should 
be added a third: “That mankind has a primal and inalienable 
right to the natural products of the planet on which we live, and 
that no man, or body of men, has a right to hold any such product, 
whether derived from the land, the sea, or from the bowels of the 
earth, as his or their private property, and so entitled to exact rent 
or tax from those who either cultivate the land, exploit the deep 
for its finny prey, or delve down into the earth for its treasures.” 


Every man and woman child born into the world has a natural 
and equal right to space on the earth, and a share of the products 
thereof. The Book on which we base our religion, and the moral 
code by which we live says in the forefront of its teaching that 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” But whether 
we accept this statement as of divine authority or not, no one can 
be so foolish as to deny that for man’s. well-being the products of 
the earth are necessary, that but for them he could not exist, and 
that for any person or persons to pretend that he or they were 
given, or have a right to hold such products for his or their private 
profit or enjoyment, is to put such as so think outside the pale of 
civilized life. 


To all men, in order to live, a certain share of what nature 
gives is a primal need. It may be said that no man is entitled to 
such a share unless he will do his part of the work necessary for 
the garnering and preparation for human use and enjoyment of 
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such products. Such, indeed, is a proper condition. But any man 
willing and able to give such labour should be, and is, entitled to 
the first and prime fruits of his labour. 


Herein we have—if men could only be got to look at things 
in a proper light, apart from any personal bias or prepossession—a 
plain and simple statement of man’s charter of rights as a son of 
earth, and a member of a civilized community. Of course, as a 
citizen he has his duties and obligations, but it is only the full 
enjoyment of his natural rights that enables him to fulfil such 
duties and obligations in a fitting manner. 


The first duty of a civilized community, therefore, is to see 
that the natural products appertaining to that community are en- 
joyed equally by all—the land, mines, the forests, streams, and so 
forth. When such is not the case, in other words, when a section 
of the community takes possession of these essentials to human 
existence, a condition of things arises which is hostile to all social 
well-being. For it places certain persons in a position to say 
whether certain others of the community—their natural equals— 
shall live and thrive, or the reverse. Because every need we have, 
so far as living is concerned, is derived from the earth, or from 
its waters. Nothing that we have in this sense is other than the 
gift of God. All his primal blessings to man come in that way; 
the man, therefore, or the class of men who take and hold the land 
for their own use and enjoyment steal the blessings of God from 


their fellows. 


We see-how such a condition of things works in every com- 
munity where the land is held by the few. The monopoly of the 
few becomes a tyranny to the many, and it is a tyranny that in the 
long run tells against the physical and moral well-being of the 
people. In no civilized country is this condition of things more 
marked than in England, where we see a few thousands holding 
a monopoly of the land, while tens of thousands are always on the 
verge of poverty and starvation, for lack of their share of nature’s 
bounty. And this, though Nature is such a bounteous giver, 
especially when man enters into an intimate and cordial partner- 
ship with her, trying ever to bring about the best results. 


But for this unnatural holding of the land, more than half our 
social troubles would be non-existent. Unemployment would for 
the most part cease, and there would be an end, too, of a vast deal 
of our areas of city slumdom, given over to misery and disease. 
Men are by nature lovers of work, and in no sphere do they work 
with such freedom and zest as on the land—where they enjoy the 
fruits of their toil. And the possession of, or right to use, the land 
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puts a man in a position enjoyed by no one else. “It makes him,” 
says the article from which I quote above, “It makes him, in a 
peculiar and altogether exceptional sense, a partner with nature, or 
—to put the idea in a more popular phrase—with the Almighty. 
He gives his toil to the land; it may be hard and protracted, but 
when he has done his little part—and it is very small in comparison 
with what follows—the Almighty takes the thing in hand and 
brings it to perfection. The man ploughs and sows his tilth, and 
watches over it with unremitting care; but He of the master hand 
and eye sets his magical influences to work when the 
others toil has ceased, and by his might gives -a 
hundred-fold, nay, oftentimes a thousand-fold return. Even 
when the other plays and sleeps, his subtle chemistry 
and dynamics continue to operate with unceasing power, 
and produce the unvarying marvel. . . . So long as a man can use 
spade or hoe, the other partner, who is not a sleeping one, is ever 
ready to do his part, and the lowly human toiler is about as inde- 
pendent as it is well for man to be. And how many there are, even 
at four score, keep their independence with a smal) garden or 
holding, with good-fellow nature to help!” 


That, as one conceives, is man’s rightful condition. We 
should never be so severed from nature as to lose all benefit of the 
natural partnership—to forfeit God’s greatest blessing to man, the 
health, strength, and moral fibre that comes from working and 
living in touch with nature’s forces and operations. If a man 
severs it for a season he should be able, at all times, to go back 
thereto, or at least resume the natural benefits arising therefrom. 


This is the poor man’s charter—especially his. It is the right 
that so long as he can and will work he shall have and enjoy the 
benefit of this partnership with nature, and that no one shall de- 
prive him of it on the plea of prior ownership. There can be no 
real ownership in the work of another, especially when that other 
is nature, or the Almighty. Nor should anyone be in a position 
to prevent the man who is willing to go into effective working 
partnership with nature from enjoying the full benefit of the 
partnership—which means a real life, a full life, and an aboundingly 
worthy life to those who most deserve it—those who give them- 
selves heartily to the world’s most necessary work. 

Furthermore, it may be said with truth that, without a wide 
distribution of the land, and its absolute freedom from all the legal 
bonds that keep it from being used in the best interests of the 
nation, that is, for the production of food, there can be no true 
basis for the building up of a sound and healthy democracy. Nor 
can there be any true freedom where one portion of the com- 
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munity, and that a small one, is in possession of the land, and 
draws from it, for its own profit and pleasure, its natural wealth 
and increase, to the detriment of those who have been dispossessed. 
Englishmen are slow to change, slow to grasp new ideas; but the 
time will come—and it will not be long about it—when they will 
see that their forbears did a foolish thing when they allowed the 
land to be monopolized in the way it is—monopolized for sport, 
profit of all. 
T. CAVE NORTH. 





LABOUR UNREST: ITS CURE. 


MERE commercialism will never be the remedy. If the master 
seeks to best the workman, and the workman the master, there is 
nothing for it but war. 

There is deep down in the human breast, however, an attach- 
ment implanted by nature, between men interested or con- 
cerned in a common object. Such attachment may be killed by 
unfair dealing, or may be nourished by kindness into a strong bond 
of union. We see the force of goodwill or affection all around us. 
It is exemplified in the relation between the squire and his re- 
tainers. It is conspicuous in the treatment of landlords 
of large estates of their tenants. Stringent, one-sided clauses 
are introduced into agreements, which, if enforced strictly, would 
cause a rupture the next day; but commonsense and good feeling 
come to the rescue, the agreements are discarded and 
orgotten, with the result that the most harmonious understanding 
continues frequently from generation to generation, between the 
contracting parties and their descendants. When bad times over- 
take farming the good landlords allow voluntarily not an inconsider- 
able deduction off the rents. The kindly feeling thus engendered 
is more precious even than the allowance made, and it has pre- 
served for many centuries our antiquated land laws, so partial to 
landlords and so oppressive on tenants, if enforced strictly. Farm- 
ing is our largest industry, doubtless, and if such an atmosphere as 
is referred to can be produced and maintained between persons 
interested in such extensive business, why not in other relation- 
ships? Instances of sweet attachment is found in many a middle- 
class home, which money alone cannot buy; often menial servants 
have grown old in their employer's service, and will not be sepa- 
rated even by the ill-fortune of the family. So, again, if fairly 
treated, the clerk gets an exalted idea of the office he is in, 
and its superiority over all others. The feeling referred to 
is not confined merely to those of master and servant, but exists 
toward inanimate objects, such as the locality in which one was 
born, or resides. A man is a partisan of his town’s football or 
cricket team, and is interested in all that touches its welfare. The 
spirit of comradeship exists between members of the same society, 
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whether religious, political, or otherwise. Freemasonry is not the 
only body in which mutual affection exists. The same attach- 
ment in a wider degree is termed patriotism. The interest we 
take in other persons or concerns runs throughout all our relation- 
ships in life, and can be fostered or destroyed. In industrial 
undertakings this kindly feeling has not only been dis- 
regarded, but killed, and stamped under foot, metaphorically 
speaking. Employers. have not cared for it; it was, as 
they supposed, no more to their interest than their con- 
cern to encourage it. Selfishness breeds selfishness. This policy 
must be reversed, and good feeling introduced as an invaluable 
binding force in industrial life. In the first place, conflict must be 
avoided between two classes, each of whom is indispensable to the 
welfare of the other. We do not realize sufficiently that the education 
of the democracy has enabled members of that class to look after 
their interests with a keenness unknown formerly, and to demand for 
their fellows at least the amenities and decencies of civilized life. 
In the recent coal strike, jealousy and hatred were the ruling pas- 
sions—arising from want of confidence in and goodwill towards 
each other. We must revert to the method that so effectually exists in 
the good relationships enumerated above, and seek to cherish the 
same between all employers and employed, however large the indivi- 
dual concerns may be. Rivalry between capital and labour, both es- 
sential to successful production, must be avoided. The only remedy 
is to pool in some way the common interest of master and ser- 
vant. The source of the present conflict arises from the fact that 
one gives as little as he can, and the other demands as much as he 
can, with the result that each suffers loss, often permanent loss. 
Class hatred and envy is the outcome of such competition, with the 
cry for socialism as relief. Unless some method is adopted to 
eliminate this feeling, permanent reconciliation can never be 
brought about. Minimum wages will not secure peace; it is an 
encouragement rather to further agitation for an increase of the 
minimum. A circumstance that is somewhat relied upon as a 
guarantee for peace is the depletion of Trade Union funds. This 
can only be a temporary security at best. Indeed, it is a detestable 
argument to advance as a reason for not seeking a more rational 
method of meeting the demands of the present. Apart from its 
unworthiness it is unsound. The industrial population will soon 
retrieve their financial position. They have learnt the lesson of 
retrenchment from the past. They will cut down exorbitant ex- 
penses of management, legal and other charges, of which they 
have been the dupes. Industrial affairs must take a different and 
happier course. What must be done is to generate on a larger 
scale the cordial goodwill and attachment that now so frequently 
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exists in other relationships. There are concerns which pay annual 
dividends of 120 per cent., and never less than 60 per cent., and 
others more or less prosperous. Is it to be expected, as long as 
human nature is as it is, that the workman who contributes to so 
magnificent a success can be content without participating in the 
benefits according to the success in some way? Manual 
workers, as a body, are not indifferent to kindly con- 
sideration shown by employers. Such firms as Messrs. 
Cadbury and Co., Messrs. Brunner, Mond, and Co., and others, 
who provide all the advantages of club life to their workmen, 
have gained most enviable notoriety. The desirability of 
satisfying their clerical staff is well recognized in the City of Lon- 
don and elsewhere. Firms or joint stock companies of repute find 
it beneficial at the end of a financial year to allot a lump sum for 
distribution among their managers and clerks, according to the 
success that may have attended the year’s trading. Why should 
not this course be adopted with the labouring classes employed by 
such firms or companies? Happily, it is resorted to by an in- 
creasing number of manufacturing and industrial concerns 
throughout the kingdom. Co-operation between capital and labour 
is the only solution of the present crisis. The following companies 
have adopted the principle by giving to their workmen bonuses or 
profit-shares in their undertakings :—Sir W. P. Hartley, of Aintree ; 
Messrs. Clark, Nickolls, and Combs, Ltd, Victoria Park, E.; 
Messrs. Godin, of Guise, France; Messrs. Wm. Thompson and 
Sons, Ltd., Huddersfield ; Messrs. Lever Bros., Soap Manufacturers, 
Port Sunlight ; and the South Metropolitan Gas Co. There are up- 
wards of 30 British Gas Companies, with some 450,000,000 capi- 
tal, which have adopted the system. Mr. Theodore Cook Taylor, 
M.P., of Messrs. J. T. and J. Taylor, Limited, Woollen Manufac- 
turers, of Batley, wrote on several occasions lately in a most illu- 
mining manner on the subject. He gives in detail some of the 
features of his company’s scheme. The first claim is the 
payment of salaries and wages. Next is 5 per cent. interest on 
all shares, the majority of which are held now by the employees. 
The balance is apportioned between capital and labour. The 
Company gives double bonus to employees of not less than 21 
years of age, who have been five years in the company’s employ, 
and have retained their bonus shares to the amount of half their 
yearly wages. He illustrates the system thus: “ Suppose our capital 
were £160,000, that during the year we had paid in salaries and 
wages £90,000, and that workers who had earned one-third of that 
were entitled to double bonus, we should add £30,000 to the 
£90,000 actually paid, thus making a total labour item of £120,000. 
Suppose our divisible profits were £29,000, we should first declare 
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an interest dividend of 5 per cent. (that is £8,000) on the capital, 
leaving £21,000 to be further divided between capital and wages, 
at 74 per cent. Thus capital or shares would get a total dividend 
(including interest) of 12} per cent., and labour a bonus of 7} per 
cent. The workers specially qualified who earned one-third of the 
£90,000, actually paid in wages, would get a double bonus, that is 
at the rate of 15 per cent., while the bonus on the remaining 
£60,000 wages paid would be at the rate of 17} per cent. These 
labour bonuses have so far been given in new fully paid shares of 
the company, dividends upon which are paid in hard cash. But as 
only those who remain the whole year are entitled to bonus we 
place the bonus accruing upon the wages of those with us only 
parts of the year to a fund called the ‘Workers’ Benefit Fund,’ 
administered in various ways for the benefit of the workers, as a 
whole: for example, needy cases are helped, convalescent and con- 
sumptive cases are assisted, and benefits extended to our mutual 
Sick Club members.” 


The further remarks of Mr. Taylor are important as clearing 
away what seem to be obstacles to many employers inclined to 
entertain the idea of qualified partnership. Mr. Taylor says:— 
“Bonus shares confer all financial rights, but do not carry votes.” 
Further, they can be held only by employees; and so long as a 
man remains in the company’s employ he can sell only the surplus 
of his holding over the amount of his annual salary or wages. Co- 
partners who leave must sell their shares to some of their fellow 
co-partners remaining. The system was commenced in 1892 with 
managers and foremen only, but for the last 17 years all have 
participated in the benefits who have completed a year’s service 
with the company. The dividends have averaged 10} per cent. on 
capital and 7 per cent. on labour. The number of men employed 
are 1,400. There has been apportioned to the workers’ share near 
#100,000. Mr. Taylor adds: “ The system has been a benefit to all 
concerned.” It is generally supposed that the system of profit- 
sharing fails when no dividend is paid, but that is not so. For 
two successive years no dividends were paid by the company. 


What untold boon such a scheme would be if introduced into 
our coal-fields. If one of the large companies of South Wales, 
such as the Ocean, Powell-Duffryn, or the Cambrian Combine were 
to adopt it, on the lines of Mr. Taylor’s company, it would settle 
the difficulty so far as that company was concerned. On the 
directorate of the Ocean there are several well known social re- 
formers and philanthropists, and if they had the boldness to adopt 
the course suggested, it would open up a new era in the coal- 
field of South Wales and elsewhere. False leaders of the men, 
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as distinguished from true ones, would have their occupation gone. 
The company would have the pick of the workmen in the Welsh 
Valleys, and contentment would reign. The constant change of 
colliers would cease, the men would become permanently attached 
to the company’s pits. The system would go a long step towards 
abolition of strikes, because the men would be striking against 
themselves ; they would have no ground for doing so; they would 
thrive as business thrived. Strikes and lock-outs are disastrous, even 
to the winners. The sums paid to the men would be much less in 
the long run than the losses sustained by the occurrences referred 
to. It would substitute good feeling, loyalty and attachment for 
mistrust and hatred. It would keep going the production of wealth, 
and loss of foreign and other markets would be avoided. The 
workman would be happier and more contented, therefore more 
efficient and profitable to the business. The workmen’s production 
would be at the utmost of their energies, and profits increased 
accordingly. | Waste would not be permitted, and malingerers 
would become unknown in the works. The men would be their 
own police, watching their own interests. Monetary interest in a 
ccncern necessarily brings into play powers that mere wage cannot 
produce. Enthusiasm can only be generated by the hope of 
future benefit or honour. It is the fuel that produces human 
activity ; man becomes something more than a mere profit-making 
machine—he becomes an individual. The monotony of toil would 
be relieved by having something to look forward to at the end of 
the year. The association of interests would bind masters and 
men in a brotherhood of goodwill, and produce an esprit de cor ps 
among all. The beneficial results above shadowed forth to both 
capitalists and workmen are very curiously some of the stock argu- 
ments of a certain class of agitators against the system proposed, 
and mainly on the ground that the capitalists would benefit with 
the workmen, and not the workmen alone, as if the former were 
not entitled to an advantage in respect of their capital, invention, 
and management. Other sore points are that Trade Unions would 
suffer, and that workmen would become capitalists. 

It is very refreshing to observe the effect on Mr. Taylor him- 
self of the system in vogue in his company. He says it greatly 
increases the pleasure of the business man in his business. _It 
gives a zest for his work. He has the satisfaction of helping to 
raise financially and morally the very men who are helping him to 
make his own living. He finds his finest opportunity for social 
usefulness in his daily work. His business is well worthy of his 
best service. The system dignifies and raises the character of 
business life. As Mr. Taylor puts it, it is the employer’s greatest 
gain, because it is beyond money value. 
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An important fact to bear in mind is that the nation dwells in 
the cottage. The upper class have ruled; the middle have had 
their turn; and the manual workers’ turn is coming. It may be 
said, probably with truth, that the working men were defeated at 
the recent railway and coal strikes. But from one point of view— 
the workman’s—they were brilliant successes. Never before were 
there such combinations on such- large scale. Those who can look 
back 20 years or more cannot fail to observe the vast advance 
made by the men. Strikes then were partial and local. Whether 
we like it or not one is forced to acknowledge that the men have 
overcome the difficulties of organization. Who can say what 
use of their power may not be made? Now is the time to solve 
the problem of employer and employed before the relationship 
becomes still more acute. 


May we hope, then, that strikes and lock-outs cast— 


“Into the glowing crucible 
Of time, that tempers all things well, 
That maketh pleasure out of pain,” 


may bring forth 
“Out of ruin golden gain.” 


GRIFFITH JONES. 





THE CREATION OF WOMAN: 


OR, 


A COUNTERBLAST TO “MAN’S SOVEREIGN 
POWER.” 


IN 1637 there appeared a little book (which ran through three 
editions), written by William Austin, Esquire, “a gentleman highly 
approved for his religion, learning, and exquisite ingenuity,” as 
states the publisher of “this excellent author’s” works. The essay 
in question was brought out posthumously, and dedicated “to the 
truly virtuous Mistresse Mary Griffith,” who the author made “his 
Patern,” entitling the book, “Heec Homo,” “ wherein the excellency 
of the creation of woman is described.” It is probable that a short 
resumé may be profitable reading, and prove full of interesting 
matter, even in this twentieth century of higher criticism and bio- 
logical research, more especially to those persons who found their 
opposition to woman’s political enfranchisement on the obvious fact 
that “Woman is woman,” and “ Man is man.” 

Chapter I. deals with the ¢zme of woman’s creation, and the 
author first alludes to a few salient points regarding the creation 
of man, in the following passages, introductory to the main theme. 

2“The Omnipotent in the beginning created all things for 
Man; and until all things were made fit and convenient for him, Ae 
was not made. But, when they had received their ornaments, there 
was brought forth this admirable creature (the image of his 
Creator), who was so excellently composed, that his Maker had not 
only given him (0s sublime) a face upward ; but (mentem internam) 
a mind inward, to behold the Heavens, and a// under them... . 
Certainly one would think that to the making of so divine a crea- 
ture, some extraordinary matter, collected out of the Quintessences 
of the Celestiall spheares, ought to be prepared. One would 
scarcely believe (but that it is written, where is no falsehood) that 
the dase earth were his best apparell; nay worse, not earth, but 
dust (the very contemptible dust), which the least wind blows away. 
But, when we behold his dayly carriage, his pride and haughtinesse ; 

1. G. 16436. Library. British Museum. 


2. I have throughout the quotations modernised the spelling to a certain 
extent. 
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with what disdaine he not only contemnes inferior creatures; but 
such as were created equall with him; we may judge him, either 
to be made of detter stuffe than we have heard of ; or, that he very 
much forgets his beginning. 

“He was not made of Heaven, nor in Heaven, but in earth and 
of dust, amongst (his fe//ow creatures), the deasts of the field: of 
the same mettle, in the same place, and in the same day with them. 
What should make him so proud as to despise, and, with so many 
sought-for words contemn Woman (his other self)? . . . It shewes, 
as if a man should Jove his head, and hate his drains: Is not she, 
he? Examine, and you will find small difference. 

“As, first, for name: though (for necessary distinction sake) 
they were created male and female, and ‘wo bodies: yet all (2 one 
word) makes but (Homo) ome Man... . In the sexe, is all the 
difference; which is but onely in the body. For, she hath the same 
reasonable soul; and, in that there is neither ees, nor shees; 
neither exced/ence nor superiority. She hath the same soule; the 
same mind ; the same understanding; and tends to the same end 
of eternall salvation that Ze doth. In which there is no exception 
of sexe, persons, or nation. But (in the resurrection) she shall 
(without exception of sexe) obtaine like body with him; according 
to the similitude of Angels: For ¢hey were bought at the same 
price, and shall dwell in the same glory. . . . So that there is no 
such generall difference between them, that can give excuse to man 
to esteem dasely and mean/y of her; but that he must needs (there- 
in) touch himself: since she was made so equal with him, and so Zike 
him. Notwithstanding, there may be observed some nice differences 
between them in their creation; but, indeed, they are such as 
rather much increase her praise, than detract the least scruple from 
her worth and excellencie. 

“ As for example: First, though she was created with him, in 
the same and one day; yet, not at ome time. Secondly, though in 
one generall place, yet not in one particular place. Thirdly, 
though of ome substance, yet not of one matter. Fourthly, though 
of one workman, yet not in one manner. Fifthly, though of one 
figure; yet not of one form. Sixthly, though of one generall 
name ; yet not of one particular name. 

“These things (though they seem never so s/igh¢ and triviall) 
make much for her exce/Zencie and honour. Therefore, to the end 
I may keep some order in what I intend, I will firs¢ shew what I 
have observed upon these six former Differences; of Time, Place, 
Matter, Manner, Form and Name (which I intend, shall be the 
principall heads of this my Discourse). 

“First, I will begin with the zzme of her creation. It was not 
until a// other creatures (both in Heaven and Earth) were finished, 
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and provided for her: That when she came, she might find want 
of nothing. She had the fie/ds to refresh her; the /rees to shade - 
her; the rivers to bath her; the Heavens to light her; and a 
husband to cherish and love her; who was neither ferfect nor 
happy, till he had her. A benefit which Adam wanted: For, he 
lacked and lived without a helper, till she was made: and he that 
wants help cannot be happy.” 

Our author proceeds to show that among the animals no “ fit 
helpe” could be found. “From whence, I observe, that she was 
not made dy chance (as a thing uamnecessary, and not thought of ; 
but by reason of the present occasion); or, as that she should 
never have been created, if any of ¢he beasts could have served the 
turne. (No beautiful thing is made dy chance; but by some in- 
genious and operative art): But she was made by great delibera- 
tion, and profound consideration. For, if there appeared a great 
counsaile and deliberation in God (in these words det us make 
man), before he made kim; (and yet therein was she also con- 
tained); so certainly, no lesse in her particular creation. For, 
though he had already determined what to do, when he said: J 
will make him a helper: Yet, that Adam might take knowledge 
how great a benefit he was to receive, he first makes this search 
(in his presence) among all the /iving creatures of the earth, to let 
him see that mone was fit for him, but such a one as he himself 
should specially create, and that (without her) he were but a misery 
in a man’s likeness. For, though he had both Heaven and Earth 
in his contemplation, yet he lacked that which they all could not 
supply.” 

It is pointed out that the creation was done “while Adam 
slept.” (For it was not fit that he should deho/d the creation of the 
excellent creature, that had not seen the making of the meanest; 
and, peradventure, lest Man should after presume to have had a 
hand in her making; and so, make slight account of her); whze 
he slept (I say), without Ais care, advice or counsaile, was she 
created.” From whence some “gather that the affections of men 
should s/ee~, when God chuseth and fitteth them wives: And that 
neither Jeauty, riches, or honour, etc., should sway them ; but onely 
the first cause; .. and the immediate hand of God who provides 
her and gives her. . . She, being thus made, is brought forth zhe 
Zast creature in time, as an epitome, conclusion, period, and full 
perfection on doth of Heaven and earth. For God making all his 
workes of two sorts (Incorruptible and Corruptible), began at the 
noblest of the one, and ended in the zod/est of the other. 

“For first, he made the Incorruptible Angels, etc. Then (for 
corruptible things): First, the Mineralls, then Vegetables; then 
Fishes; then Birds; then Beasts; then, Man in his own likeness 
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(the one male; the other female); but the Woman last. Every 
worke being still more perfect than other, still ending in the most 
perfect of all, he rested, as having finished all in her, beyond 
whose perfection no creature more could be added, created, or 
imagined. But, though she were /ast in time brought forth, 
Agrippa’ is of opinion that God determined her creation first of 
all; before he began the World. For wisdome considers to what 
good end and conclusion she will bring her worke, ere she begin ; 
still framing the ast before the first. And woman, being the Zast 
creature and perfect conclusion of all God’s workes, was (no doubt) 
first of all drawn forth in that faire proportion (we now see her) 
by God’s eternall wisdome, as the feriod of all; long ere the rest 
were degan to be framed. Thus much then for the ¢ime of her 
creation, which appeares not to be till a// things were provided 
for her; not till Adam saw he had great need of her; whilst he 
slept; last, as the perfection of the rest. And, though /ast in 
creation, yet first in determination.” 

Chapter II. sets forth the place of woman’s creation, as of 
important significance as showing that “the place of her creation 
was dignified. First, in the Name. Secondly, in the Situation. 
Thirdly, the Rich plenty. Fourthly, the virtuousnesse of the 
Plenty. And fifthly, the Company.” 

The author begins at the Zas¢, first, and, as he says, sets “the 
cart before the horse.” For the company, he avers, “ was an habi- 
tation of Angels, one of which afterwards kept the place with a 
fiery sword: And it was also the walking-place of God.” As to 
situation, woman was made in Paradise. In a place of plenty, 
where all was pleasant and fruitful, and fit for the habitation of 
man. 

“ And, as the plenty was rich and precious; so is her fruit; 
which not onely filled the earth with men; but the Heavens with 
Saints, who are as deere and precious in God's sight as his 
a 

Chapter III. deals with the matter of which woman was 
created, and shows the vital difference between man and woman, 
though both of one substance, earth, yet was “her body made” 
when the original earth had become “more refined and purified.”4 

“All flesh is grasse indeed,” remarks the author, “and all 
grasse comes out of the earth; but neither of one form; nor of 
one vertue. Adam was made of dust (of red earth mingled with 
yellow, saith Josephus); which he holds to be the right colour of 
the true elementarie earth. But Woman was made of a more noble 


3. Cornelius Agrippa. 
4. Paracelsus, Jacob Boehme, and other seers also emphasise this point, 


which is fully borne out by biology and physiology. 
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substance, that cannot (of itself properly) be called earth; but 
onely in respect of whence it was taken. Earth is dead, and sense- 
less ; but the matter of her creation was sensitive and diving. It 
was (saith Moses) a bone taken from man’s side. But bones (saith 
Magirus) are senselesse. . . Therefore, ‘his was not a dare bone, 
but took with it a part of the adherent flesh. From hence it 
appeares that she was made doth of the bone and flesh of Adam.” 

From whence may be observed “that God made her not of what 
came mext to hand, either of skin or flesh onely; but pierced into 
the zxtral/s, and very bones for her; that Man might acknowledge 
her to be very neare him indeed ; and esteem her as his prop,5 and 
as necessary a help as his domes (in the execution of his calling) ; 
so that she might sustain 4im and he cherish “er. 

Secondly, she was not made of done onely (which is but sense- 
less of z¢se/f); but, of some of the adherent flesh also; which gave 
both life and sense to it. For, in the word (flesh) is comprehended 
the sinews, veines, arteries, and muscles, which convey the spirits 
of life and sense, quite through the body . . . the reason (why she 
was made of some flesh) was: that it might give a meerness, and a 
life, and (therein) an honour to the matter of her creation; and, 
to make good that saying (they shall be two in one flesh); lest 
man should odject, she was but a bare bone. . . Thirdly, why she 
was made but of some flesh, and more done, may seem that (be- 
cause flesh is the weaker and frailer part of man; and (in the 
Scripture) for the most part, taken for the corrupt, sinfull, and 
unregenerate part), God would not chiefly make her, therefore, of 
that corruptible and contemptible matter; lest man should desfise 
her; but of the stronger, nearer, and more firm part of his body, 
that she might prove the more able and fitter helper for him, and 
he account the more worthily of her. . . Fourthly, we are to con- 
sider, which of his bones it was. A Ribbe (saith Moses), which 
bone takes his name from the office which it performs in the body: 
Costis, guasi Custos, a keeper. And such indeed is the ‘rue 
nature and disposition of a woman taken from hence ; for, she doth 
not onely infould and inclose Man (while she dreeds him in her 
wombe), and after, most tenderly hugges and nourishes him in her 
armes (during his infancie); but afterwards (being joyned with 
him in Marriage), imbraces him most lovingly and affectionately ; 
yet, and (some time) so 40/d/y interposes herself in the office of a 
Ribbe (for his defence), that she hath much indangered, and (some- 
times) suffered her life to be lost in the stead of Ais; which com- 
mon and almost dayly experience proves true, too often. 


. In “The Midrash ” of the Jews it is stated that woman being made of 
durable bone, exercises more influence over man than he, made of earth, does 
over woman. 
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Fifthly, though she was made of a done (or Ribbe), yet was 
she made of mo more bones, or ribbes, but ome: . . . From which 
I briefly observe (with Zanchius), that she was but partly Adam's 
and not a// wholly of his substance; or totally taken out of him: 
to the end, that Man should not presume ¢yrannously to usurp 
more authority and command over her than is fit; and (bragging 
she was wholly taken out of him, or his superfluous chipps) 
should suppose himself absolutely her lord and master, and claim 
her as his own . . . by right; as directly proceeding from him; 
but, that he should remember that she is one Ribdbe of his, and no 
more, and that the vest of her body (in the composition), was added 
and supplied by the Lord Himself, whose (indeed) she is by right: 
and who hath onely Zen¢ her unto him, as a fe/low-helper, and not 
as a servant. 

Sixthly, God said not to Adam onely (Dominato) rule thou ; 
but to them 40h (Dominamini) rule yee. . . . And, it must needs 
be so. Either they must be equall, and both a/zke, or else could 
they never justly be fiz.” 

In Chapter IV. we have described the manner of woman’s 
creation, which the writer avers was different to that pursued in 
Adam’s origin, “ For,” says he, “it would seem (by the discription 
of their creation) that the Man was (as it were) but a work of 
nature; and the woman, rather a worke of miracle. For the Man 
was brought forth of the earth), not onely the generall and 
naturalle Mother of him, but of all the deasts, and bruit creatures 
of the earth besides. From whence, as he took his deginning ; so 
also he took his mame (Adam), earth. Which also (at the same 
time), with him, brought forth divers other creatures, of divers 
forms and qualities; but, indeed, devoid of reason. Which (of all 
creatures, made of the earth), was given onely to Adam: who, 
therein especially differeth from them; or, otherwise, but very 
little. The earth (then) is his naturall and originall Mother, which 
. . . brought forth beasts, cattell, creeping things, and living crea- 
tures. - . . Whereby, it may seem to come, that Man (having his 
body framed and taken from the same substance, and e/ementary 
commixture, with the beasts), took also his corporeall beginning: 
But, the woman will seem a more Divine worke, if the manner of 
her creation be, with 47s, compared. For, ske was made not onely 
of such a matter ; but in such a manner as no other creature whatso- 
ever. 

“For first (as I have said) she excelled Adam in matter (being 
made of dome and flesh; a more purified and odle substance ;) 
that the manner was much more miraculous is evident. For, she 
was made out of a living and sensible creature; as no creature 
under Heaven but herself was. . . . Had she been made but of 
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living flesh, of some gentle beast, it had been. . . . somewhat more 
honourable than that of 4s, whose substance of creation was dase 
and senseless, till it was purified and enriched with a soule: but to 
be made of his refined, living, and sensible body, and, after so 
miraculous a manner, must needs give great commendation, and 
adde much respect unto her. God is said (according to Anselmus)& 
in foure manner of wayes to produce Man, into this world: ‘wo 
whereof seem naturall; and ‘wo are miraculous. 


“1. The first way: out of the naturall earth (without Man or 
Woman): as Adam was. / 

“2. The second way; out of Man, without a Woman; as Eve 
out of Adam, without the co-operation of nature (miraculously). 

“3. The third way, by Man and Woman; as children are by 
common birth, naturally. 

“4. And the fourth way, by a Woman without a Man: as our 
Saviour Christ; by the blessed Virgin Mary, (miraculously). 

“Thus you see the manner of her creation seems more wonder- 
full and miraculous than that of zs. . . . Out of which considera- 
tion Agrippa’? is bold to set down his opinion, shus plainly: Vir 
ttaque Nature opus; mulier opi ficium Dei. Man is, therefore, 
the worke of Nature ; and Woman the workemanship of God.” 

And after she was framed and created, God “ builded, finished, 
and established her: like a firme edifice, and beautious house: as 
having perfectly finished her, and (in 4e7) both heaven and earth.” 
“He made of her” a new building, and not only “a private house, 
but a temple... a house consecrate to God. 

“So that she is his Temple, both Typically and Corporally.” 
For though men may be accounted his living Temples, “yet did 
he never dwell with any of them (corporally and in the flesh), so 
miraculously, as he did in the dod y of a woman (the blessed Virgin 
Mary), whose womb was his place of repose; and whose armes 
were his crad/e of rest, during his infancy.” 

“And more,” continues the writer, “Woman is not only a 
building, but a builder too. She is made a house for Man; and 
a Temple for God, besides being like a Merchant's Ship.” Fora 
Merchant’s Ship, “although it be not so strong as others; yet in 
respect of the wse and benefit it brings to the commonwealth ; it is 
more honourable: so, is the body of a woman, in respect of others ; 
to whom men are commanded to give honour (by St. Peter).” 


Chapter V. is the longest assigned to the discussion of the 
separate heads of the thesis, and is devoted to the Form of Woman, 
beginning thus: “It was given of God; Forma Dei manus (saith 
Ovid). Therefore it must needs be excellent. In all other 
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workes, the workman gives the form ad placitum; but here, ad 
imaginem ; in this, the workman gave his own form to his own 
worke. So she was made secundum imaginem Dei; according to 
the Image of God. Which (although by Saint Amérose and some 
others, it be faintly denied, yet) Zanchius (fortified with the 
opinions of Irceneus, Justinus, Tertullian, and others) doth set 
down the creation of woman to be in the image of God, as well as 
man’s..... 

“For the female body hath in it not only a// the roomes and 
divisions in the ma/e body, but diverse others besides that he hath 
not: And it is made of purpose, so large and faire, not to be a 
weight, trouble, or burden unto her; but that she might with more 
ease containe and carry that burden, which shall grow into so 
faire an edifice as her selfe. She is, therefore, so largely made, 
with so many more roomes than the musculine building ; because 
she must containe another house within her, with an unruly guest, 
and all provision necessarie for him. The particulars of which I 
leave to the Anatomists, who have not only attributed this faire 
smoothnesse and large spaciousness of body (which is both beauti- 
full and commendable in aé/ creatures) to women alone; but (as I 
have said) even to many femades among beasts: but especially to 
all female fish), which for forme and beauty, farre surpasse the 
males. 

“Certainly, God not only made her body an efitome of the 
earth, for proportion; but her face also an epitome of Heaven for 

And ¢his proves beauty to be heavenly, and the 
daughter of the highest: For (as saith Anacharsis) the greatest 
gift that God gave man, was deauty. . . Beauty (saith Plato) is a 
privilege and a prerogative of nature, which hapneth but to a few. 
. .. Amongst whom, of a// creatures, women seem to be the true 
owners of it.” 

As to the beauty vocal of women, the thesis proceeds to show 
that it is “no whit inferior (but rather superior) to men.” Re- 
garding the importance of the individual voice, the author quotes 
Pliny as saying that the voice was the very flower or chiefest grace 
of good form; and also “that excellent scholar, Michael Scott’s 
observation that a soft, gentle, and tender voice, declares a gentle, 
tender, and tractable soul, and affection in the body that owns it.” 
Wherefore the deduction is drawn that “the voyce in women (be- 
ing much more gentle, tender, and delicate, than in men) declares 
that in modesty, gentlenesse, and sweetnesse of affection, they far 
surpasse them. Which may be observed even in this: that men 
also (while they are in their childhood and infancy, free from un- 
bridled affections, full of tendernesse and pitie) are voiced like 
women; whom (in disposition) they resemble: But (being once 
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growne to more hardnesse, and inclined to more unbridled im- 
modesty), they change their voyce with their manners; which is 
observed not to happen to women.” 


In conclusion, the author deals briefly with “the beauty 
spirituall and inward.” He alludes to Paul Lamazo’s saying, 
“Beauty is compleat in forme, motion, and action of head, feet, 
and hands... .” “which thing is well Anowne to the best and 
and judicious workemen; who (if they intend to draw a perfect 
figure indeed) take their dimensions from the woman’s body, and 
not from the man’s ;” which is compared to a “ narrow, rough, and 
scantie cottage.” Woman is a Temple where the Gods abide; she 
is “of much vertue.” 

And moreover, man receives not only the pleasure of com- 
munication from women, but sense and reason from woman only, 
“yea, much profit. . . For in our infancy, we learne our language 
from them.” 

The signification of the Name of -woman is treated in Chapter 
VI.; and the importance of the name of a person or thing is dwelt 
upon at some length, “because names (for the most part) doe ex- 
presse the condition of the ~erson, on whom they be imposed.” 


As to number: It appeared among the ancients more general 
to give men three names and women two: “ Peradventure, observ- 
ing the rule of Pythagoras, who held the odde number to be 
masculine; and the eaven, feminine. From whence he drew a 
good admonition for the women of his time; that, in all their 
actions, they should be eaven and square ; according to the eaven 
and just number of their names.” 


First, therefore, to begin with the erson, that gave the name. 
“It was not a woman (who might, perchance, have favoured her 
owne sex); but it was Adam; the Man himselfe (that you may 
see there was no partiality to hinder the honour it gives her). For 
had he found any evil in her nature or espied the least fault, or 
inconvenience in her disposition ; it is likely he would have left it 
in her name perpetually; and given her such a one as should have 
expressed some such vices, as men do (at this day), with singular 
delight, lay on all the sez (as derived from their first mother), and 
would (no doubt) as quickly found a time to cast it in her teeth. 
As may easily be gathered from the after story. Where, when 
he knew not how to excuse his own disobedience; he could espy a 
mote in her eye, at the first dash, and cast all the blame on the 
poor woman, who, if she offended her husband did it (as some 
think) in Aindness (finding the fruit fair); and not of madicious- 
ness (finding the evil): For her eyes were not opened till she had 
eaten. 
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“But Adam, being at that time (when he married her) a man 
of the best wisdom and evenness (as one into whom God himself 
had newly breathed his spirit of understanding and judgment) im- 
posed upon her a ame; which out of the depth of his own know- 
ledge, he well perceived, she both well deserved, and best fisted 
her disposition. . . . If Adam (after his fall) had likewise had the 
naming of Atmself (as he had of his wife), no doubt, but that he 
would have dealt better with himself, than to have been called 
Adam (Earth): But God, to curb his pride, imposed that name 
first on him, when there was none else to name him. .. . Adam 
then (the firs¢ man) gave the name unto the first woman. But 
the reason why he (rather than the Lord that made her) should do 
it, seems (unto some) to be this: that the man, in naming her 
himself with a good and significant name (according as he knew, 
she deserved) should have the greater guilt and sin; if that (at any 
time after) he should either misca// or mis-intreat het. 

“The first was the /as¢ name he gave to any thing before his 
fall: And the /as¢ was the first name, he gave to any thing after 
his fall. So that in his felicity his last care, and in his misery, 
his first care, was for the woman. ... So the first name, his 
reasons go defore, and to the second, they come after. 

“For the second (which was her proper name), it was imposed 
on her after her fall. And the reason for it is rendered by Adam 
(after he had called her by it, and not defore); as if he did acknow- 
ledge ‘hat name to be made to his hand, and without his s/udy. 
And therefore he sets the reason after it. For, when God had 
given a promise of /ife, in the seed of the woman; he could easily 
conclude to call her the Mother of the Living. So that both were 
given to dignify her, in respect of the fime.... God himself 
helped him with a reason, that it might be as mystical as the 
other.” 

“ Lastly,” concludes our author, “(for the names themselves), 
they were of two sorts, Jsha and Eva. . . In these two names, are 
contained ‘wo mysteries; the one of this life: the other of the 
life to come.” Uere follows a long explanation of the Etymology 
of these names, with many quotations from various authorities. The 
significance of Zsha in the original Hebrew is most to be con- 
sidered, for, by it, Adam “strove to show the singular nearness 
between man and woman. - . . She was taken from Ais side; for 
a helper for him ; and to his side she must return. (They shall be 
two in one flesh). So that he must forsake father and mother for 
her. Therefore, he concluded, she should be Jsha; joining her 
into his own name, by adding but one letter; (as God had added 
and joined her unto his Jody, by taking but one mb). . . . To shew, 
how well he did approve of God’s goodness unto him in this 
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blessing. . . . So we say, she is Isha (the woman ; or Womb-man): 
out of whose wombe, man is formed.” 

But, excellent and significant as the name Isha may be, “ it con- 
tains but a mystery of marriage: which is an estate but for ¢his 
life; for in the life to come they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage; as our Saviour saith.” _The second name contains the 
mystery of the second /ife. “Which name, though it was pro- 
nounced 6y man; yet was the reason given by God, ere he im- 
posed it. And therefore more divine. Her Second and proper 
name was Eva;” Life of the living, ® as given in the original 
Hebrew text, “which, if we will seek Etymologies, we shali find 
enough, and their reasons. . . . Adam, however, states that Eva is 
living, or the Mother of the living.” 

“In which we see,” continues our author, “that this name 
Eva, hath no coherence with either of both his (neither 7sh nor 
Adam); neither in sound, nor signification. .. . If we will find 
the cause, we must go back to the Time. For we said that Jsha 
was given before the fall (when man knew of xo /ife but the 
Present; wherein he should never have died. And therefore (in a 
mystical fashion) he found a name for her from the dest of his; 
to express their near conjunction, and office, for that /zme; beyond 
which (as then) he saw not. But afterwards, when his eyes were 
opened; and that he perceived two lives, and ‘wo deaths before 
him, the one temporall, the other eternall), and no comfort of 
hope in either of their present names (for Isha could not serve ; she 
was but a mystery of this Zife; and Adam was earth ; and to earth 
must returne); Being, therefore, at a non-plus, God tells him the 
Woman’s seed shall break the Serpent’s head, (Cris?) shall over- 
come death, and give eternal life to his children. 

“From whence, being enlightened, he readily concludes, she 
shall be (not Adama of the earth, but) Eva; the mother of the 
living. From hence then grows this name. From a reason given 
from God; and an approving voice from man. 

“For the name which man gave himself was but of this life ; 
but when God showed him of a life to come, he comprehended 
both in Eva. 

“So that Eva is both the mother of the living on Earth and 
of the Life in Heaven. I am the life (saith Christ) and Christ is 
the seed of the Woman. 

“So here is Heaven and Earth met: the Son of God and the 
Seed of the Woman, the life present and the life to come. . . /sha 
seems now to be of no stead; seeing in Eva the present and 
future life is contained. The present life of man she maintains 
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in procreation, and being the Mother of the living, and the future 
life in being the mother of cur Saviour (who is the Life itself). 

“So that if we take ourselves into the contemplation of the life 
to come (signified in this name Eva) we shall quite lose /sha. 
Mortality shall put on immortality; Jshka shall be translated into 
Eva. Women shall lose their name of Jsha; they shall put 
off the name of their sex. But Eva (the name of life) they shall 
never lose.” 

From these quotations we may gather how far in advance of 
current popular opinion was William Austin, who thus, in an age 
when womanhood was held lightly in esteem, took up his pen, and, 
with ready wit and subtle logic, combined with great erudition, 
wrote strongly in defence of “this admirable creature ”—-Woman. 
The deep vein of mysticism running through the thesis marks the 
author as one who wrote greater things than he knew, and had 
gazed with spiritual understanding upon the mysteries of Life as 
symbolized in the ancient Semite Allegory of Adam and his help- 
meet Eve. 


FRANCES SWINEY. 























“PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF.” 


IT is said that “The man who is his own lawyer has a fool for 
his client.” If it be true that a man cannot manage his own 
affairs without the help of a lawyer, it may also be true that a man, 
without medical knowledge, cannot heal himself when sick, and, if 
he tried to do so, might be called a fool. Nevertheless, many men 
persist in trying to be, not only their own lawyers, but their own 
doctors as well. It is supposed to be the want of special know- 
ledge that incapacitates a man from being his own lawyer or 
doctor, but, even granting special knowledge, it is doubtful whether 
it is wise to try to be either one’s own lawyer, or one’s own doctor. 
Nevertheless, “Physician, heal thyself,” which was a proverb in 
the days of Jesus, is still addressed to the ailing physician, in this 
twentieth century, as a sort of opprobrium, because when he is 
ill he asks another doctor to attend him. There are now, however, 
and probably have been from the earliest times, men who have 
learned how to treat themselves when ill, even without any pre- 
vious medical education. But there are also now, as there have 
been in past times, medical men who, failing to be cured of their 
troubles by the help of their medical brethren, have ventured to 
be their own doctor, and succeeded in restoring their health by 
attention to diet alone; a means of cure of which the medical 
profession is almost entirely ignorant, and which, as a therapeutic 
agent, has never been popular since the days of Hippocrates. Hav- 
ing had a medical education in one of the best of our schools, 
practised my profession with a fair measure of success, as I thought, 
lost my health, and suffered much in the hands of kind friends, 
both medical and surgical, I have been compelled to become my 
own doctor, and in consequence, I fear, I am looked upon by my 
medical brethren very much as the man who is his own lawyer is 
regarded by the public. My experience has been so different from 
what I had reason to expect, from what my teachers taught me, 
that I have endeavoured to call their attention to it, in the hope 
that they might give the rising generation of medical students 
more knowledge, as to the power of diet, not only in curing but in 
causing disease, than has hitherto been given in any medical school. 
I have advocated the establishment of a Chair of Dietetics in every 
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University, so that no graduate could enter upon his professional 
career, as I did, utterly ignorant, not only how to feed myself so 
as to keep well, but how to feed my patients. 

On looking over the literature which is open to any enquirer, 
I am astonished to find that Hippocrates, the great Greek phy- 
sician, who, deservedly, is called “ The Father of Medicine,” relied 
upon diet in the treatment of disease, teaching that the aim of the 
physician should be to find a diet suitable for the patient. How 
different and how varied have been the aims of physicians since 
his day! To enumerate them even would be tedious; but, gener- 
ally, the aim of the physician, in these latter days, has been to find 
a drug that would cure his patient ; and, as to diet, if the appetite 
failed, tonics, stimulants, tit-bits, and every conceivable device was 
resorted to, on the theory that the more and stronger food we eat 
the healthier and more vigorous we will be. Who originated such 
a theory we cannot tell, but it is the product of comparatively 
modern times. In the days of Hippocrates one meal a day was 
considered quite enough. The Romans, in the height of their 
manhood, as a nation, ate only once a day; but when “luxury’s 
contagion, weak and vile,” had corrupted them, that meal, instead 
of being eaten to satisfy their bodily needs, and composed of the 
simplest food, comprised dainties, drawn from the very confines of 
the Empire, and eaten for the mere pleasure of eating. If they 
did not suffer, as we do, from the pleasures of the table, their 
immunity may have been due to the institution of the vomitorium, 
which became an adjunct to the Roman dining-room. 

Pythagoras, as to the importance of diet, went even further 
than Hippocrates, declaring that a man ought to be ashamed of 
being ill, except from accident or climatic influences. Some may 
be inclined to regard such a declaration as mere moonshine, but I 
know a man who, after being brought to death’s door by our 
conventional way of eating, and, given up by his doctor, rallied, by 
eating so small a quantity of food as few would believe capable of 
maintaining the vital spark. Now, by abstinence in eating, he 
leads a busy life, from early morning till late at night, never ails, 
and believes, like Pythagoras, that our food is the cause of the 
protean forms of disease which afflict humanity at the present 
day, and which are every year being increased in number. Thus, 
we have had appendicitis but recently added to our medical 
nomenclature, a disease unknown to our fathers, but playing havoc 
among all classes at the present day. 

Sydenham, who deserves to be called the Father of English 
Medicine, seeing he brought common sense to bear on its practice, 
treated his patients on food derived entirely from the vege- 
table kingdom; and, though his success was phenomenal, his 
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example has not been followed. The teaching of Hippocrates and 
Sydenham, with regard to the efficacy of diet in the treatment of 
disease, has had no influence upon the teachers in medical schools, 
and drug treatment continues its headlong career, in spite of the re- 
iterated experiences, not only of members of the medical profes- 
sion, who, like myself, had found salvation in a restricted dietary, 
but of laymen as well. Of the laymen, the experience and efforts 
of Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman of the sixteenth century, deserve 
notice. His health had broken down, as he suspected, from the 
conventional way of living, for then, as now, many lived to eat, 
instead of eating to live. His life was despaired of, but by care, 
as to food, he recovered a fair measure of health, and from forty 
he lived till he was a hundred years of age, on a restricted dietary, 
and enjoyed, he tells us, the latter half of his life more than he 
did the former, when he was eating and drinking according to the 
custom of his time. He ate only twelve ounces of food, and drank 
fourteen ounces of red wine during the day. He became very 
thin, and, at the earnest solicitation of his friends, he ate two 
ounces more, which threw him into a fever, which lasted thirty-five 
days. After that experience, nothing could induce him to add to 
his dietary, and, from the fact that so small an addition made him 
so ill, we may infer that he was eating quite as much, in his 
twelve ounces, as his system would tolerate, and that, with advan- 
tage, he might have eaten even less. 

Among physicians who have healed themselves, no one has 
tried harder than did Dr. Cheyne, to direct the. attention of the 
profession to the value of diet, as opposed to drugs, in the treat- 
ment of disease. He tells us that high living had brought on 
giddiness, violent headache, and depression of spirits. He retired 
into the country, under the impression that his health would never 
be restored, and began to reflect on the ordinary way of living. At 
Bath, by strict diet and exercise, he seemed to have re-established 
his health in his forty-second year ; but, relaxing his strict regimen, 
he again increased in corpulency, and describes his condition at 
that time as intolerable. He then restricted himself to a milk and 
vegetable diet, when his maladies disappeared, and he did not again 
relapse into his former dietetic errors. He died in 1743. 

Abernethy, a famous surgeon in his day, who, like Dr. Cheyne, 
had learned by his own personal experience, cured many diseases 
by diet alone, for which the knife was regarded as the sole remedy. 

The late Sir William Mitchell Banks, the leading surgeon in 
Liverpool, after an exhaustive enquiry into the nature of cancer, 
came to the conclusion that its great increase was due to the 
change that had taken place in the food of the people, since money 
became more plentiful, and luxurious living became common. 
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If, then, food is such a danger to health, how can the physician 
either cure himself or his patients, unless he has been taught, or 
learned, by his own personal experience, how to live, so as to 
preserve or restore health? 

Evidence is not wanting that the simplest food not only en- 
sures health but conduces to longevity. 

The Brazilians, when first discovered, lived the most natural, 
original lives of mankind. They lived without business or labour, 
further than for their necessary food, by gathering fruits, herbs, 
and plants. Many of them lived two hundred, some three 
hundred, years. 

Tacitus tells us that the Early Britons only began to be old 
when they reached the age of a hundred and twenty years. 

Solis, an Austrian, of whom a report was published in the 
Lancet, by a medical committee, in the year 1878, was then a hun- 
dred and eighty years of age. He ate only once a day. He took 
all his food cold, ate butcher meat only twice a week, fasted two 
days every month from all food, and said he could eat as much in 
half an hour as he could digest in twenty-four hours. 

Fasting, so far as I am aware, has not been recognised by the 
medical profession as a therapeutic agent ; but it has been adopted 
in more than one religion, and may have originated with the primi- 
tive priest, who was medicine-man as well. Jesus fasted forty 
days. Buddha also fasted. The Mahommedans fast during the 
month Ramadan from all food and drink, from daybreak to the 
appearance of the stars. In the Coptic Church they fasted for 55 
days, eating nothing but bread and vegetables in the afternoon. 
Pomponius Atticus, to whom Cicero often wrote, having found all 
means practised upon him for his recovery to be in vain, and learn- 
ing that they prolonged and augmented his pain, determined to 
starve himself to death. To the astonishment of his physicians 
and friends, the deprivation of all food cured his disease. 

A man, now 77 years of age, has been subject to gout from 
his youth. Twenty years ago, having been treated by the leading 
physicians in London, he was reduced to such a state that the 
doctors had no hope of his recovery. He then determined to try 
fasting, which gave him more relief than any treatment he had 
received. His doctor and friends, when he had fasted twenty 
days, thought he was dying, and begged him to take some food ; 
but he refused to do so, saying he would have death or victory. 
Next day he felt that some decided improvement had taken place, 
and he took some nourishment. Since then, whenever his attacks 
came on, he at once ceased to eat, and on one occasion again 
he fasted three weeks. He is looked upon as a miracle by all who 
know him, and his faith in fasting, as opposed to physic, remains 
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unshaken. With such facts before us, as to the production of all 
kinds of diseases by food, and their relief or cure by reducing its 
quantity, or fasting for a lengthened period, we, as a profession, 
ought to pay more attention to food, and resort less to drugs, if 
we do not discard them altogether. 

The belief in drugs, in its persistency in the practice of medi- 
cine, may be compared to the influence and persistence of super- 
stition in religion, and its origin can be traced to an age when 
even the most learned men were extremely credulous. It is in 
the age of Alchemy and its professors that the cradle of the drug 
superstition may be discovered. At that time, men were in quest 
of the philosopher’s stone, which it was hoped would transmute 
the baser metals into gold. In their chemical researches they 
discovered much, and their discoveries led them to hope that they 
might find the elixir of life, by drinking which youth might be 
renewed. Although they failed in discovering either the philo- 
sopher’s stone, or the elixir of life, they were the forerunners of 
those who have brought chemistry to such perfection as it has 
reached at the present day.. The pharmaceutical chemist of modern 
times is the direct descendant of the alchemist, who wasted his time 
looking for some rejuvenating drug, and hardly a week passes 
without some new drug being despatched from his laboratory, to 
the whole medical profession, calling attention to its curative pro- 
perties in all sorts of diseases. That such advertising of their 
productions pays is clear proof that they are used by the profes- 
sion, which still believes in drug treatment, and is only too eager 
to try any remedy which promises to make their treatment more 
successful than it has hitherto been. Not only, however, are new 
drugs being thus introduced, but old ones are being put up in such 
handy and palatable forms, and sold by all druggists to the public, 
that the laity are beginning to go direct to the druggist, and dosing 
themselves with drugs, of whose reputed efficacy they have 
learned from the prescriptions of their doctors. In this way the 
physician, by his superstitious belief in the power of drugs, and 
the aptitude of the laity to take advantage of the more palatable 
and handy form in which they can be had, is ruining his profes- 
sion. But there is another way in which his calling is being under- 
mined. Since Antiseptic Surgery has enabled the surgeon to 
operate with comparative impunity, he has invaded every cavity 
of the human body, and diseases which, a few years ago, were the 
peculiar care of the physician, but for which, with his drugs, he 
could do so little, are now being monopolised by the operating 
surgeon. Thus the very existence of the physician is at stake, and 
unless his attention is turned to the study of diet, which has by 
the few been so long known to be powerful for good, not only in 
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the treatment, but in the prevention of disease, the very name of 
physician will disappear. There are signs, however, that the 
attention of the physician will be directed to diet, from a quarter 
whence one would least of all have expected any light to come, 
viz., from our lunatic asylums. 

Since the ubiquity of the bacillus has been discovered, Dr. 
Ford Roberston has isolated one which he believed to be the cause 
of general paralysis, which accounts for 25 per cent. of our luna- 
tics; while Dr. Bruce, in the Morison Lectures this year, in Edin- 
burgh, has given us to understand that, if general paralysis de- 
pends upon a bacillus, the bacillus is bred in the patient’s intestine, 
where it could not exist, unless the digestive tract had first been 
so injured as to break down the natural defences of the system 
against such intruders. If such a conclusion is confirmed, and it is 
admitted that the digestive system is injured by eating, not only 
“too much,” but “too often,” the worst form of insanity will be 
proved (as epilepsy, a slighter form, has long been known to be) 
a dietetic disease, just like gout, or rheumatism, and be treated 
and, let us hope, cured, by regulating the food of the patient. 

Once the medical profession recognises that the aim of the 
physician should be to find out a diet suitable for the sick, and has 
given as much attention to the chemical constitution, and the 
physiological action of foods as has been devoted to those of 
drugs, the calling of the physician will be revived, and then only 
will he be able to heal himself. 


JOHN HADDON, M.A., M.D. (Edin.). 











1912, 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 


IN the English language there have been words and terms so un- 
lucky that, like the greater sons of men, they seem to be mis- 
understood at every turn. And here, while in an ordinary discus- 
sion on Art, and its application to and its scope in Literature (for it 
is in Literature Art shall be considered here), the attitude of men 
to the subject must be concluded from a study of ethics and the 
science of Beauty, there is an additional difficulty in the shape of 
the numerous understandings that come from the apparently simple 
formula of “ Art for Art’s Sake.” The theory, it may be said at 
the outset, depends on the doctrines of one’s philosophy and the 
principles of one’s ethics for its validity or falsity. It breathes in an 
atmosphere of Pessimism, or dies in the vigorous air of Optimism ; 
it flourishes in the world conceived as “a dim vale of tears,” and 
man making the best of a bad job; it droops in the world con- 
ceived as a swell place, and the soul of man the swellest thing in it. 
But the additional difficulty of misinterpretation must first of all be 
removed, and when the formula has been stripped of superfluities 
and narrowed to at most three meanings, the case for or against 
the theory can safely proceed. As we believe that the formula is 
untrue, we think its case should be put better than by itself, and in 
view of the accusations with which it has been charged it should be 
fairly met, and even given the advantage of sun and wind. It is 
tempting here to quote Milton on Truth in battle with Error. It 
is possible that the aim and scope of Art, as represented in Litera- 
ture by Poetry, could be dogmatised before the formula is dis- 
cussed, but it is advisable to criticise, and then get at decisions, 
which, if strong, are at least elastic. 

Such a criticism must necessarily be protracted and exhaustive, 
taking within its compass things of mind and body that determine 
the nature of beauty, the opinions that man forms of existence and 
the cosmos, the connotations he gives to terms. What is said of 
Art in general can be assumed to apply to the Fine Arts, and 
especially to Poetry. 

If the formula, “Art for Art’s Sake,” were to be broadly 
divided, it could furnish three meanings or interpretations; at 
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times, however, it must not be forgotten that the three overlap and 
have a few common characteristics; of these three meanings the 
first is plausible but untrue, the second acceptable but not suffi- 
cient, the third fa/se and foolish. The formula in the main is 
based on the consideration of the place held in Art by “form” and 
“ matter,” and in Literature the “substantial dispute” has arisen from 
the emphasis laid on “ form” to the neglect of “matter,” and vice 
versa. The first interpretation holds our attention by its philo- 
sophical argument; it maintains that Art and Morality are never 
to be united; the second upholds the dignity of work, and pleads 
for the creation that rejoices the heart of the maker and user. But 
the literary camp has been divided on the ¢hird interpretation—in 
fact, the formula is generally considered to bear this meaning. For 
it, men like Pater, and the members of the “ A¢sthetic School of 
Poetry,” have taken up the cudgels and marched to the fray. The 
theory for these is an escape from Reality, and the consequent 
separation of Art from Life and Morality. 

The first interpretation, if not true, has a sane basis in a philo- 
sophical estimate of the nature of Art. The experience we pass 
through in a poem is the end in itself, and in this intrinsic value lies 
the poetic value. The work of art, like the soul of man, is in- 
finite, and by this is meant that the creation contains within and 
of itself the conditions of its own being; it borrows its character 
from itself, and is thus unlike the finite object which is a “ meeting 
place of relations,” and gains its character by being fixed in a 
context. Now the artistic creation is an object of Eternity and a 
“joy for ever.” It displays its exclusive nature, and is not bound 
by the manacles of time. It is an end and not a means, yet it 
cannot be regarded as the end of human life and destiny. But this 
is just what men like Pater, Rossetti, Morris, Bridges, and Swin- 
burne do. “Consider yourself a vulture,” says Carlyle somewhere, 
“and you will live on carrion.” It is a narrow interpretation of the 
self, and a mistaken line of self-satisfaction in pleasure that makes 
those zsthetes of sensuous beauty the Hedonists they are. Now 
the work of art, be it poem, picture, or painting, to be eternal must 
be free from the contingencies of a generation or of an age. It 
must ravish with delight and admiration the sons of men as yet 
unborn with as great a power as it did nameless emperors and 
forgotten kings. Thus “Art for Art’s Sake” philosophically can- 
not bear the burden of Morality—as a variable ; the moral outlook 
of an age must be estranged from that which must be changeless 
and eternal. Now, is there not something honest in this objection 
to the close relations between Art and Morality? But it is not 
possible to say that Morality is a variable, although it is correct to 
say that the spirit of Beauty is alike in every age. The substance, 
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indeed, of Morality is stable, and, as we shall see later, that if the 
spirit of Beauty is alike throughout then the substance of Morality 
is changeless, as all Beauty must contain a moral element. Morality, 
too, has a feature that is as eternal as Art itself. For in humanity 
there are changeless things, and Homer, just as much as Shake- 
speare, is near the hearts of men, and if we go and “ make blind 
Homer sing to us,” 


“Tt may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew, 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides.” 


Yet he who holds this interpretation is right by sense, for he sees 
that the high nature of Art can be prostituted and brought to the 
level of a reform pamphlet. Art has lost its infinite and noble 
nature when it is made the vehicle of weighty matter. The view 
then is honest in its philosophical setting, but is imperfect in its 
application. 

The second interpretation is acceptable, and is a fairly good 
criticism of the third. It is such a view that men like Carlyle, 
Emerson, and Ruskin would adopt. The picturesque and the 
decorative should be used as things making glad the heart of man 
and giving to his toil a new interest. It is a plea for the dignity 
of work which “is the noblest thing yet discovered under God’s 
sky.” It is a plea for the old times, when men delighted in their 
work as part of their being, work stamped with the unique per- 
sonality that made it eternal. But the picturesque and artistic are 
not the alpha and omega of Art, but rather the symbols of an 
inner essential of beauty. I am inclined to think that while Wil- 
liam Morris is usually considered as one of Pater’s school, he, in 
one respect, like Ruskin and Carlyle, preaches the glorious dignity 
of artistic work. 

“ Art for Art’s Sake” could mean work for work’s sake. Like 
Ruskin, Morris deprecated the growing mechanization of life in 
this horrid “century of commerce.” Such a century could only 
produce creations that were “cheap and nasty,” for its social and 
economic conditions were truly mechanical. Thus we must vote 
for Ruskin against Plato himself, that the specialization in work 
produces uncommonly poor Art. The interpretation marks the de- 
light and dignity of labour; but the pleasure that springs from 
excellent work is not an end like that of the Hedonist, but rather 
the satisfaction arising from the consciousness that an end has beerr 
attained. The labour of the shop and mart can be sweetened by 
the daily creation of Art, and civilization can only progress by the 
cultivation of this. For Art here appears not as it does to the 
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“ Esthetic School,” in places of refinement, but is a “ thing served up 
in earthenware, a thing to walk hand in hand with, in everyday 
life.” It is not born in luxury, but gathers its strength in simple 
places. The artisan can be the artist. “The throne of the great 
Plantagenet or the great Valois was no more daintily carved than 
the seat of the village mass-john, or the chest of the yeoman’s 
goodwife.” The plea of “ Art for Art’s Sake” is one of return from 
mechanical work to imaginative work. And yet in that nineteenth 
century the artist could be blamed for having left the community, 
and the separation affected both. On one occasion Ruskin’s in- 
dignation was aroused when he heard some man say that toil 
was bearable because of the hope of leisure. Now work for Car- 
lyle was an end; pleasant for its own sake, it would “make the 
wilderness blossom like a rose, and the solitary places glad”; it 
would bear in its bosom the worth and the meaning of life. And 
those men who would introduce into work the patterns that fill the 
eye and satisfy the mind are met by cries of abused property, 
morality and religion, but have they not too a “property which 
your tyranny cheats us of, a morality which your business crushes, 
a religion which your injustice makes a mock of ?” 


This second interpretation is then acceptable if the formula 
means the bringing of a new interest and intrinsic worth in every- 
day toil, and the making of things that stand as monuments to 
their creator for the delight of all time. Here Art is meant to 
smooth the rough places of life: “Every work of art is a prison in 
which is locked up the emotion, passion, and feeling of him who 
put it there: great works of art are the vases of God in which the 
good wine is imprisoned.” 

There now comes the ¢hird and most important interpretation 
of the formula, “ Art for Art’s Sake”: In this view there are two 
correlated principles, that Art or Poetry is an escape from Reality, 
and that Morality is divorced from Art. In these ranks have been 
brilliant men headed by Walter Pater and the “ Aesthetic School ;” 
living under sentence of death they snatch at a rare delight, and 
while old Time flies they gather the roses as they may. Rossetti, 
Swinburne, and Oscar Wilde preach this escape from the “ills that 
human hearts endure.” “Carpe diem,” they say, “for darkness and 
the end come too soon, and man returns what he has borrowed 
from the dust.” The beauty of Art lay not in a moral idea, but in 
decoration and a feast of the senses. It was to contain an unreal 
element too, for it was Pater who said “ that the charm of Romantic 
Literature lies in the addition of strangeness to Beauty.” 


The world is dreary and “there is something rotten in the 
State of Denmark.” But one has just to make the best of it by 
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the cultivation of Art and Literature. Safe in his home, the 
zsthete is free from the assaults of Time and the stings of Reality. 
With the pessimism which is the natural outcome of Hedonism, he 
leaves the world to indulge his emotions. “ Drink,” he says, “for 
you know not whence you come nor why: drink, because the stars 
are cruel, and the world is idle as a humming-top—there is nothing 
worth trusting, nothing worth fighting for; all things are lapsed 
in a base equality and an evil peace.” Thus does he offer no final 
philosophy, but invites us to a banquet of verbal music. 


And, again, these members of the Aésthetic School say that 
“form” in Art or Poetry is everything, while “ matter” is nothing ; 
feed the emotions, but starve the intellect—with Keats they could 
say, “oh, for a life of sensations and not of thoughts!” Poetry can 
only have an appealing power and beauty when it is unburdened 
of morality and purposes. The Beauty that lies in Literature is 
the beauty of the emotions alone, and in producing pleasurable 
sensations is free from a relation to experience. 


As has been stated, Pater is the apostle of and is always 
identified with this interpretation of the formula: the school that 
opposes him attacks him in every principle, and chooses men like 
Arnold and Ruskin, the latter being an extremist of this school, as 
its protagonists. And the whole question of form and matter in 
Art ultimately is bound up with the Relation of Art and Morality ; 
on the view of the first interpretation this question was discussed 
from a purely philosophic standpoint ; on the third view, it is the 
outcome of Hedonism and Pessimism. Now it would be advis- 
able to consider Pater’s interest in the Fine Arts, so that the 
nature of “form,” “ matter,” and “beauty” can be discussed. 


Pater’s “Renaissance” and “Appreciations” are the “ /ocz 
classici” of the traditions and principles of the “ A2sthetic School.” 
By this view, if you were to look at Titian’s “Lace-Girl,” or 
Rubens’ “ Descent from the Cross,” you should first of all be de- 
lighted by the pictorial qualities as directly and sensuously as by 
the chequered light of a stained window. “In its primary aspect 
a great picture has no more definite message for us than an acci- 
dental play of sunlight and shadow for a moment on the wall or 
floor.” The ideal and highest form of Art is music, and towards 
its nature all arts should aspire. Art, like Music, is most successful 
when by emphasis on form it tends to obliterate its matter. It 
should strive to obtain that the matter, as in a poem’s incidents, 
should be fully subordinate to the form which should pentrate 
every part of the matter. Perfect art endeavours to get away to 
perception from the intelligence, for the real pleasure arising from 
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an artistic creation springs from perception which is represented 
by form. The beauty of an object is in proportion to the appeal 
made directly to the senses through its qualities of colour or sound. 


It is, therefore, evident that Decoration is all in all to Art. 
The beauty of Poetry lies in its rhythm and versification, and not 
at all in any meaning. And to such beauty there is a greater 
response than to any beauty of meaning. The depths of the 
emotions as excited by sense directly is very great. But Pater 
was not prepared to admit that the beauty of Art was exhausted 
by a sensuous appeal. The zsthetic response demanded that the 
object be an appeal to “ the imaginative reason.” Thus if the crim- 
son of a picture by Bécklin, or the golden glow of a Giorgione, 
or the fantastic gleam of a Rembrandt speaks to me like a human 
voice, it is not because it expresses to me an idea, but because it 
impresses that sensibility which is deeper than ideas, the region of 
the emotional response to colour and light. 


Poetry, for this upholder of “Art for Art’s Sake,” did not 
concern itself with life. It did not lead any forlorn hope, nor did 
it espouse dying causes, nor did it make a nation’s destiny; but, 
like some delicate epicurean, its life depended on the pleasure of 
every moment’s giving, and all it wanted was Carlyle’s trough. The 
poet’s song had its merit as lying in poetic value, and gained no- 
thing by its burden. Didacticism and instruction was its abhor- 
rence. “We hate,” said Keats, “ Poetry that has designs upon us.” 
The greatest of the world’s poets, Homer, Shakespeare, Euripides, 
and Spenser had no trace of didacticism. 


Keats stands out in Literature as a holder of this theory, ow- 
ing to the fact that contemporary life and affairs had no interest 
for him. While his brother poets were profoundly influenced by 
the forces that revolutionized Europe, and razed the walls of the 
Bastille, Keats lived in the fairy-land of the subjectivity of his 
thoughts. The beauty he sought did not lie in life, liberty, or 
humanity, but in sensations. The purposes of Religion and Philo- 
sophy were foreign to Poetry. It is the ow and not the what 
that matters. Keats, as Bradley says, looked on fine phases like a 
lover. 


For Shelley, the interests of Poetry apparently lies in its form, 
and he regarded language as the consummate vehicle of Art. The 
artistic value of a poem was so far resident in language that it 
was lost in translation. “It were as wise to cast a violet into a 
crucible that you might discuss the formal principle of its colour 
and odour as seek to transfuse from one language into another the 
creations of a poet.” Now this must be admitted; yet his view of 
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Poetry was not such as to cut away a connection from life: like 
Keats, however, he abhorred didactic poetry, and, like Carlyle, 
believed that Prose was the best instrument of information and 
moral instruction. 


As followers of Plato, Pater and his followers conceived of 
Beauty as lying in order, symmetry, and proportion, “as a fair city 
with ordered streets.” But there is a wider conception of Beauty 
than this, and here it has a more profound meaning. The Beauty 
of Apollo Belvidere, for Pater, would lie in its pose and model- 
ling, and not in its eternal manhood. Like Aristotle, he conceived 
of the beautiful life as character chiselled out of the rough material 
of the passions. Thus the “zsthetic” critic, in protesting against 
the prominence of “matter” in Art, is not only rejecting Art as a 
moral influence, but refuses to it that idea or inner meaning which 
is necessary to its existence. Now this rejection is due to con- 
fusion of the terms “form” and “ matter,” and Bradley devotes an 
essay to this consideration. 


This doctrine of “ Art for Art’s Sake” seems to empty Poetry 
of its meaning and suggestion. The Form drives out the Matter. 
Thus “You are asking me to look at the Dresden Madonna as if 
it were a Persian rug, and you say the poetic value lies in the 
style of Hamlet.” Bradley insists that such a statement follows 
from the theory of the Formalist, and proceeds to expose the con- 
fusion that has arisen. “It is a field of battle, and the battle is 
waged for no trivial cause, but the cries of the combatants are 
terribly ambiguous.” 


For the Formalist there need not exist any idea in a perfect 
work of art. Now this is untrue, and it would involve a long 
discussion in Aésthetics to prove that in all artistic creations there 
must exist an idea or soul-meaning behind the bodily forms. Beauty 
is more than a response to that which strikes the ear or eye, yet 
with this man there would seem to be no relation of Beauty to 
meaning. What then of expression in Art? It was Lessing who 
emphasized this inner meaning. The statue of “Laocoon” and 
the pictures of Millet are beautiful as the perfect expression of 
silent suffering, and of the dignity and simplicity of labour. No, 
the pleasure in the sight cannot be separated from that of the heart. 
And this question of the idea springs from the dualism of “form” 
and “ matter” in the beautiful. 


In the first place, “ matter” is confused with “subject.” Now, 
if this is so, you cannot oppose “matter” and “form” when you 
think that the ideas of Shelley, in the “Skylark,” are his own just 
as much as the language. It is quite natural, however, that if by 
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“matter” the Formalist means “ subject,” he should maintain that 
the value of a poem should lie in the form. He is right in thinking 
that the same subject does not produce creations of equal artistic 
value. It is quite true, as Bradley says, that a poem of supreme 
artistic excellence can be composed on a slight subject like a 
sparrow, and a failure on such a lofty theme as the omnipresence 
of the Deity. Thus Austin Dobson can say “a sedan chair, an 
old screen, a sun-dial need not be lovely in themselves, to serve as 
pegs to hang a poem on, and all the atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century may be wafted from a jar of pot-pourri.” 


Allied to this view of the “subject,” one on the Impersonality 
of Art is given by the Formalist. In Painting, Whistler always 
made a plea for this impersonality, and called the picture of his 
mother “A study in gray and black.” As long as men identify 
themselves and their interests with the “subject” of a work of art, 
so long is it depreciated in eternal value. In literary criticism this 
has been most frequent, and affected the judgment of critics like 
Coleridge and Hazlitt, who identified their earthly struggle with 
that of Hamlet. It is quite true that one cannot apply personal 
standards and moral foot-rules to estimate artistic values. In this 
connection arises the question of what is fit and unfit for Art, and 
the assent or refusal to the plea of the artist that “to the pure all 
things are pure.” 


Now, it is quite true that a poem cannot be valued justly from 
the mere mention of “subject,” and this is well pointed out by Mr. 
Chesterton. It is the case that Wordsworth made “ Orphic songs 
indeed” from themes that almost grovelled in their simplicity. Now 
Mr. Chesterton was asked what “damned mysticism ” could be got 
from a name like Smith; the author found much, for right away 
Vulcan and Olympus, fire and water, smithies and sparks, chil- 
dren and poetry crowded on his mental sight. Is it not true that 
Kipling breathes song and music into steam, and makes McAndrew’s 
engines sing of life to you? Thus, if the “subject” is of 
small account, it cannot be welcomed by those “incompetent Puri- 
tans and incompetent sensualists who confuse the thing in the 
poet’s work with the thing in their own heads.” 


What can be said to this indifference to subject? It would 
seem that all subjects are of equal value, but this is not true. Sub- 
jects like those mentioned in the last paragraph seem quite im- 
possible as subjects, owing to their superficial aspects, and the 
“film of familiarity” that covers our eyes. There is no doubt that 
when themes are stripped of their superficial aspects they have an 
intrinsic zsthetical value of their own. “Really the Fall of Man 
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is a more favourable subject than a pin’s head.” And this is so 
because the “subject is not a bare idea, but an assemblage of 
figures, scenes, actions, and events, which already appeal to the 
emotional imagination.” It is evident, then, if there is any opposi- 
tion of “subject,” it is not with the “form,” but with the “ poem.” 
We can agree with Plato in thinking a man should be chosen in 
his capacity as a citizen rather than as an artist. 


The antithesis, therefore, does not lie between “form” and 
“matter,” but between “subject” and “poem.” Now, if “matter” 
means “substance,” this is not the same as “subject.” No dis- 
tinction can exist with this connotation of “ matter,” between “ mat- 
ter” and “form.” Addison, in criticising “Paradise Lost,” con- 
ceives of the “ substance ” as the “ fable, characters, and sentiments, 
the ‘form’ lies in the language and numbers.” The battle of the 
Formalist, then, has been waged over the confusion of the two 
distinctions between “subject” and “poem,” and “substance ” and 
“form.” ~ 


If it be now urged that the value of a poem lies in its “form,” 
or in its “substance,” Bradley replies that the estimation is false 
if applied to anything outside the poem, and nonsensical if to some- 
thing zside it. It is assumed by the Formalist that a poem is the 
addition of two distinct parts, “substance” and “form”; now in 
a work of true artistic excellence it is nonsense to ask in which 
the value lies. “In reading ‘Hamlet,’ the action and the characters 
are not something you conceive apart from the words, you appre- 
hend them from point to point in the words, and the words as 
expressions of them.” Again, if the estimate be applied to any- 
thing outside, the poetic value is found to lie in the poem itself. It 
is impossible to make any existential separation between “form” 
and “substance”; they are a unity, and, like the self as studied in 
Psychology, this unity may have two aspects which can only be 
distinguished in thought. 


The distinction can thus only exist between “subject” and 
“poem,” and here the value lies in the “poem.” There is, after all 
has been said, not such a thing as mere “form,” because form lies 
in expression, and this has the essential idea. If “form” has, as 
another name, “style,” it must be expressive of a particular mean- 
ing. If this is not true, then Lewis Carrol and Edward Lear are 
poets of the first rank, with their nonsense verses. And “style,” 
with its meaning, cannot mean “form,” for the Formalist. In one 
aspect “ style is the man,” and the Asthetic School can be quite safe 
in emphasizing this. Yet the whole point here lies in the fact that 
“style” for the “Formalist” can have no idea. 
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It can be asserted that style is of great value in Poetry; 
matter can be presented in different styles, but one matter is more 
aeceptable by its raiment. Pater was right when he said that 
“words are symbols equivalent with the thing symbolized.” But 
style is not mere versification, but has its true value when fused 
with meaning. Beauties that lay in Gothic language could only 
mean “bar, bar,” for the Roman conqueror; it’s tedious to listen 
to mere verbal harmony. Thus, if “ form” means “style,” it can- 
not be over-estimated ; we saw how Shelley spoke disparagingly of 
translation—is there not a loss in translating the Greek 


“ Aigle pamphanodsa di’ aitheros ouranon ike! ” 


“ Splendour far shining thro’ ether to heaven ascending.” 


If the “ AXsthetic School” insists on style, that style must contain 
not only melody of versification and beauty of decoration, but an 
idea. 

The theory of “Art for Art’s Sake” has been defined as an 
escape from Reality; now, at the later stage, the essentials of 
Poetry will appear in connection with life, but here the “ A@sthetic 
School” could not, even if they would, separate themselves from 
Reality. The Screen Theory in Literature has not much to defend 
it. It is impossible to withdraw our thoughts from life. Philo- 
sophy reveals the “organic filaments” that fix men in a context. 
The soul of man separated from the world is as empty as the 
phantom of a phantom. And to use Plato’s expression, these 
members of the “ A=sthetic School” “speak fair with their lips, but 
lie in their souls.” The very fact that they are Pessimists and 
“idle singers of an empty day” shows that they assume the reality 
that imprisons them. But in honesty can we lay this philosophical 
charge against this School? Is it not very probable that they con- 
ceived of Reality in the sense of “contemporary life,” and in the 
sense of despair, that made the world “a huge machinery of sin and 
sorrow ?” 

In the question of the relation of Morality and Art two schools 
have been formed with extremely opposed principles. Pater, in 
his theory of “Art for Art’s Sake,” denies to Art any informing 
purpose, while Ruskin maintains that Art was only justified by its 
meaning or purpose. The object and end of Art was for Ruskin 
the presentation of an idea by sensuous means. Thus he goes a 
step further than the other Idealists in the admission that the 
“form” has only a value as expressing or conveying some truth or 
idea. The whole question then comes to this: “Can Art have 
an informing purpose, or not?” But it seems that the bitterness 
of the quarrel arises in many cases from the fact that this informing 
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purpose is not described as one which is to be like 
the rush of the wave or the hidden force of the under- 
current; in short, most usually, the strife comes not from 
the question as to whether Art or Poetry should be a 
moral influence or not, but whether we must regard it as 
didactic, as a teacher or moral instructor. Are the poets, like Pope 
the moralist, and Dryden the logician, to be regarded as the world’s 
great poets? Had the “zsthetic” poets conceived of such a rela- 
tion of Art and Morality as being wrong, they could obtain sup- 
port; but their great mistake lay in the supposition that Poetry 
was not concerned with Life, and the resultant that Art was dis- 
sociated from Morality. 

The teachers in Poetry are known as the “didactic” poets, 
and one of their greatest adherents is Wordsworth, who said, “ Let 
me be thought of as a teacher, or nothing.” (Yet Pater, with 
marvellous ingenuity, in a discussion on the contemplative mind 
of Wordsworth, claimed the poet as his own). Now, Keats, while 
he hated the Poetry that preached to you, recognized that the 
poet was a benefit to men. Shelley regarded poets as “the unac- 
knowledged legislators of the world.” For men like these Poetry 
was, indeed, to take life in its two hands and tear it apart for a 
meaning. But this is a widely different thing from giving to 
Poetry an avowed purpose, and for them Poerty was concerned 
with the ideas of life, with information and philosophy. The 
mighty powers of the world of Poetry, Bradley says, are in- 
timately connected with Shakespeare’s knowledge and moral in- 
sight, with Milton’s “greatness of soul,” with Shelley’s “hate of 
hate,” and “love of love,” and “that desire to help men ot make 
them happier, which may have influenced a poet in the hours of 
meditation.” Ruskin, then, is nearer the truth than Pater, when he 
says that the relation between Art and Morality is close and direct. 
Now, the results of the two extreme theories of this relation are 
terrifying. Andrew Lang points out that under the Formal theory 
of Art, Tennyson the youth, Swinburne, and Edgar Allen Poe 
would rank as the great poets; on the other hand, if the theory of 
Ruskin were to pass sentence we would have to part with such 
treasures as “ Kubla Khan,” and “ Uber allen gipfeln.” No! poetic 
value does not lie in purposes moral and religious. If it were so, 
“*Tead, kindly light, is no better a poem than many a tasteless 
version of a Psalm; if in the excitement of patriotism the poetic 
value lay, why is ‘Scots wha hae’ superior to ‘We don’t want to 
fight?’ If, in the mitigation of the passions the ‘Odes of Sappho’ 
will win little praise; if, in instruction, Armstrong’s ‘ Art of Pre- 
serving Health,’ should be worth much.” In short, Didactic Poetry 
is not good Art. 
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But the theory of “Art for Art’s Sake,” in its attempt to 
escape from Reality, goes much further than this; it denies the 
slightest connection of Poetry and Life. Now, this is false, as has 
been shown. 


“ All Art springs from the instinctive human ideal of perfection 
and celebrates Beauty.” But the true conception of Beauty is not 
one of momentary sensations or sweet sounds of melodious words 
and cadences, nor is the beautiful to be laid in a “ Procrustes bed 
of symmetry and proportion.” The escape from Reality is a super- 
stition, the view of pure form a myth. The idea is a necessity to 
the Beauty of Art. For Emerson, all high Beauty had a moral 
element in it; he found the antique sculptors as ethical as Marcus 
Aurelius, and the Beauty always in proportion to the depth of the 
thought. The study of Aésthetics reveals a moral idea in all Art. 
The “ Angelus” and the “Sistine Madonna” have moral values ; 
Stiick’s “War” brings the horror of the ruthless destroyer. As in 
Tragedy, the act, the picture, poem, or statue must not leave us in 
rebellion—and here lies the whole case for the necessity of the 
moral idea. It is our wish that certain forces shall be operative, 
and “the gates of Hell shall not prevail against them ”—“ that 
maternal love shall approach the Divine, as in the “ Madonna,” 
that war shall be horrible, that sloth unstriven against shall conquer 
love as in “ The Statue and the Bust.” Beauty, then, is moral. 


It is now evident that the attitudes of men like Shelley and 
Swinburne are thus totally different towards the relation of Art 
and Morality. The poets like Rossetti, Bridges, and Morris are 
away from the reality of life, but Shelley and Keats recognized that 
Poetry was connected with Life, while they held it should not be 
didactic. This latter view, then, takes up its position nearer Ruskin 
than Pater. 


In addition to what has been said of Didacticism, great ideas 
do not make great Art. Were it so, Aristotle, Spinoza, and 
Kant would be among the great poets. It would seem, therefore, 
that Art or Poetry is the expression of truth under the laws of 
poetic form. It can be easily imagined how, in, the criticism of 
Literature, a poet who detested Didacticism should be classed with 
those who maintained the separation of Art and Morality. Now, 
Poetry being directly due to imaginative inspiration, and not to 
reasoning, has its true moral effect produced, not through doctrine, 
but through the imagination. The poet arrives at truths by in- 
tuitive leaps, and Browning could say: 


“Let others reason and welcome, ’tis we musicians know.” 


Bradley emphasizes the fact that the quarrel of Poetry is not really 
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with Morality, considered in a broad way, but with that Morality 
which is narrow and stereotyped. The poet generally would be- 
lieve that “ Poetry is a criticism of Life.” 


In defining Poetry as “a criticism of Life,” Matthew Arnold 
was right. “Literature,” said Stevenson, “is the dialect of life.” 
The beauty of Literature lies in its identity with the throbbing 
pulse of humanity, and in the last it is the “what” that greatly 
matters. In Poetry, we look for the Poet’s attitude—his “ Weltans- 
chaung.” Arnold, in his essay on “The Function of Criticism,” at 
the Present Time, “complained that the Poetry of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century did not know enough. “This makes 
Byron so empty of matter, Shelley so incoherent, Wordsworth, 
profound as he is, wanting in completeness and variety.” The 
poet, then, must drink deep of the world’s knowledge and beauty. 


It is in the Art of Greece that you find her heart, her wisdom, 
and her faith. 


The artist or poet is the voice of the million voiceless, as he 
interprets and articulates the thoughts and the passions of men. 
In his subjectivity, he must not forget humanity when he 


“ 


. . . pours his life thro’ each resounding line, 
As ocean, when the stormy winds are hushed, 
Still rolls and thunders, thro’ his billowy caves.” 


Again, he must show ¢hat invisible reality behind the sensuous 
shapes. Poetry, then, is not a dweller in the clouds, but is tied 
down to mother earth. It is the desperately hard nature of reality 
that makes men think the poet a dreamer. And this has been 
pointed out in “ The Blue Bird,” by Maeterlinck ; here the children 
tell their parents “of forms more real than living man,” of the 
Land of Memory, of Night, of unborn Children, and of the Dead ; 
in the meantime the mother, with blanched face, says, “ They’re 
ill, fetch a doctor.” Alas, what fools these mortals be ; they cannot 
recognize that the “poet’s ears are tuned to the far-off distant 
whispers of Eternity.” 


“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion, like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


In his ideal state, Plato would have admitted Wordsworth, but 
rejected Rossetti. In a good state, he thought, Literature must 
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bring its whole influence on the side of virtue, and must mould the 
future citizens into that shape. Poetry, then, as “a criticism of life,” 
differs only from Philosophy im method. Wordsworth arrived by 
intuition at the same results as Kant and Hegel; you can get a 
system of philosophy on the “sonnet’s scanty plot of ground,” for, 
as Carlyle says, “all deep things are song.” 


“Art for Art’s Sake,” on the third interpretation, has been 
rejected ; it has been found to confuse its notions of “ form,” “ mat- 
ter,” “beauty,” and “reality ”"—in every aspect it is false. If it be 
true for it, that Poetry can “only be entered by a difficult initia- 
tion,” it is because its Poetry is walled in by misconceptions and 
stupid notions. Pater is right in insisting on the poet being sensi- 
tive to language, but Shakespeare did not add a phrase to decorate 
a line, but to add a thought. It was Ruskin who said that “the 
greatest artist is he who embodies in his art the greatest number of 
ideas.” While Arnold was inclined to neglect the sensuous side, 
that Poetry is perhaps the best in which we cannot say whether 
its value lies in its form or thought. Perhaps the most adequate 
definition of poetry is “that it is an interpretation of life under the 
influence of music.” This does not by any means neglect the 
picturesque and decorative in Art. To both schools the question 
of imitation is extraneous, and has not been discussed here. Realism 
is bad Art. 


And this theory of “ Art for Art’s Sake” is false; “when the 
whirligig of time brings in its revenge” these poets who would 
forget the world are like Pope’s Eliosa, forgotten by it; the poet 
above all others can live in the heart of generations. It is Oliver 
Wendell Holmes who says: “I don’t know that one’s eyes fill 
with tears when he thinks of the famous inventor of logarithms, 
but a song of Burns’ or a hymn of Charles Wesley’s goes straight 
to your heart, and you can’t help loving both of them, the sinner 
as well as the saint. The works of other men live, but their per- 
sonality dies out of their labours; the poet goes down to posterity 
with all his personality blended with what is imperishable in his song. 
We can see nothing of the bee that built the honeycomb, but we 
can trace the veining in the wings of insects that flitted through 
the forests that are now coal-beds, kept unchanging in the amber 
that holds them; and so the passion of Sappho, the tenderness of 
Simonides, the purity of holy George Herbert, the lofty contem- 
plativeness of James Shirley, are before us to-day, as if they were 
living, in a few tears of amber verse. It seems, when one reads :— 


“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright,” 


“The glories of our birth and state,” 
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as if it were not a very difficult matter to gain immortality—such 
immortality, at least, as a perishable language can give. A single 
lyric is enough, if one can only find in his soul and finish in his 
intellect one of those jewels “ fit to sparkle on the stretched fore- 
finger of all time.” 


STUART TEGGART. 





NovemMBER. 


THE SYMBOLIC USE OF CORN 
AT WEDDINGS. 


THE symbolic use of corn in connection with weddings is handed 
down to us from the earliest times. 

Corn was used in such connection, as well in the ear as in the 
form cf bread, cakes, etc. Originally, it was a religious symbol, 
and part of the ceremony required to be observed either during or 
immediately after marriages. 

In the ear it was distributed among the guests after the wed- 
ding. It was sprinkled over either the bridal couple, or the bride’s 
procession on going to, but generally on its return from, the 
church. It was cast on the back of the bride, and even thrown in 
her face. 

In the form of cakes or bread it was given to, or borne by or 
in front of, the bride, and it was presented to the officiating priest 
as an oblation. Sometimes, when given by the bridegroom’s 
female relatives, it was intended to remind the bride of her new 
household duties. It was broken by the priest, and divided between 
the bride and bridegroom. It was scattered over the guests, or 
distributed among them by the bride. It was hurled by her over 
the house of the bridegroom, and in some places it was broken on 
her head on her first entering therein as a wife. Corn was woven 
into her bridal chaplet, or, as bread, placed in her bouquet. 

Throughout these various methods of receiving, giving or using 
the symbol, there ran always the current of good wishes and hopes. 
In no instance, and by no nation or race, was it used but as a 
symbol of fruitfulness, of plenty or of happiness, and even when it 
served to remind the bride of her household duties, it was given in 
all goodwill, and even encouragement, and never in malice. 

I propose to give instances and examples of this symbolic 
use of corn, both in the ear and as cakes or bread. Also, by 
coupling together ancient and modern instances of the same nations, 
as well as of those which developed under their influence and 
example, I hope to show how this symbolic use has descended 
to our own times, and become modified during its development. 
Lastly, the examples may be interesting as showing how widely 
spread over the world is such custom. 
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Wood, in “ The Wedding Day,” states that the Hebrews, when 
a virgin married, had the custom of distributing parched corn among 
the guests. 

The sacred character of corn among the Hebrews is evident 
from the command given to Moses in regard to the meat offering 
(Leviticus ii, 14): “Thou shalt offer of the first fruits, green ears 
of corn dried by the fire.” It is possible that this first offering of 
parched corn by a Hebrew virgin bride immediately after her mar- 
riage was of symbolic descent from the oblation of the “ first fruits, 
green ears of corn dried by the fire,” mentioned in Leviticus. 

The custom of sprinkling corn upon the bridal pair was in 
early use among the Semitic peoples. With them corn was a sym- 
bol of fruitfulness, and the Jews considered fruitfulness in marriage 
the greatest blessing that could be granted them. 

According to an ancient Persian custom in Talmudic times, 
nuts and flowers were strewn in the path of the pair, and they were 
showered with barley, which had been planted in a pot shortly 
before the wedding. This pot planting probably was connected 
with the ancient rite of supplication to the Oriental Deity 
“ Adonis,” which is fully described by Frazer in Part 4 of the 1906 
edition of “The Golden Bough.” In Chapter I, p. 6, Frazer says: 
“The worship of Adonis was practised by the Semitic peoples of 
Babylonia and Syria, and the Greeks borrowed it from them as 
early as the 7th Century before Christ.” The custom is still in use 
among many European and Eastern nations. In Europe St. John 
has been substituted for Adonis, and in the East various Deities 
are thus invoked. In Chapter IX., p. 142, Frazer tells us that “ Gar- 
dens of Adonis are cultivated also by the Hindoos, with the intention, 
apparently, of ensuring the fertility both of the earth and man- 
kind.” On p. 143, after describing the Hindoo rites in connection 
with these Gardens, Frazer says: “The distribution of the barley 
shoots to the men, and the invocation of a blessing on their hus- 
bands by the wives, point clearly to the desire of offspring as one 
motive for observing the custom.” On p. 144 it is stated that in 
Sardinia the Gardens of Adonis are still planted in connection with 
the Midsummer Festival of St. John. At the end of March the 
young man asks a girl in his village to be his sweetheart. If he is 
accepted, the girl at the end of May makes a pot out of the bark 
of the cork tree, fills it with earth, and sows a handful of wheat and 
barley in it. The pot being placed in the sun and often watered, 
the corn grows rapidly, and has a good head by St. John’s Eve. 
On St. John’s Day the couple and their friends move in procession 
to the church and break the pot against the door. On 
p. 152, Frazer states that an anonymous Italian writer of 
the 16th century had recorded that it was customary to sow barley 
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and wheat a few days before the festival of St. John and that of St. 
Vitus, and it was believed that the person for whom they were 
sown would be fortunate and get a good husband or wife if the 
grain sprouted well; but if ill, he or she would be unlucky. 

Thus, the use of corn as a symbol of happiness and fruitful- 
ness in marriage is shown by Frazer to have existed amongst the 
Semitic peoples, and that it is still followed, with variations, by 
many nations, and in the various forms described in 22 pages of his 
Chapter on the Gardens of Adonis. 

In the “Jewish Encyclopedia,” under the heading “Marriages,” 
it is stated that at the end of the 14th century, at Maintz, at the 
door of the Synagogue, before entering, “the groom took the 
bride’s hand, while the two were showered with wheat and coins 
(given afterward to the poor), and Psalm cxlvii., 14, and later Gen. 
i, 28, ‘ Be fruitful and multuply,’ were recited as a greeting.” 

This custom still obtained in the 17th century. In a descrip- 
tion of Jewish weddings given in Purchas’ “ Pilgrimage ” (Ed. 1614) 
there is: “The people besprinkle the bride with wheat, crying 
out, ‘Increase and multiply,’ and according to that of the Psalmist, 
‘He filleth thee with the fat of wheat.’” 

The “ Jewish Encyclopedia,” quoting “Chorny,” says, that in 
the Caucasus the marriage ceremony is always performed on Wed- 
nesday. On the preceding Thursday, towards evening, the groom 
sends meat and rice flour to the bride and her friends. The latter 
go out to sprinkle the flour on the couple, who dance with the boys 
and girls and clap their hands. After the ceremony, the couple 
are led home, showered on the way with rice. 

In Poland the Jewish bridegroom receives pastry (chosenbrod) 
when he visits his betrothed. 

The Greeks worshipped Demeter as the Goddess of Marriage, 
and represented her garlanded with corn. 

In his “Dictionary of Greek and Roman Mythology,” Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith states under “ Demeter ”: “ The notion of her being the 
author of the earth’s fertility was extended to that of fertility in 
general, and she was accordingly looked upon as the Goddess of 
Marriage,” and amongst other things which were sacrificed to her 
were “honey cakes.” In regard to the manner in which she was 
represented Dr. Smith says: “Around her head she wore a gar- 
land of corn ears, or a simple riband, and in her hand she held a 
sceptre, corn ears, or a poppy.” 

A different signification was sometimes intended. Plutarch 
(Langhorne’s translation) in his Life of Solon (after stating certain 
laws with regard to marriages with heiresses), proceeds: “In all 
other marriages he ordered that no dowries should be given; the 
bride was to bring with her only three suits of clothes and some 
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household stuff of small value,” and a note explains this: “The 
bride brought with her an earthen pan wherein barley was 
parched ; to signify that she undertook the business of the house 
and would do her part towards providing for the family.” In 
modern Greece this is merged in the custom of crowning, which 
was of very ancient origin. Chaplets of flowers, myrtle, etc., were 
used in marriages by Jews, Greeks, Romans, the early Christians, 
and through them to the Anglo-Saxons. The priests of the Greek 
Church, as part of the ceremony, formerly placed on the heads of 
the bridal couple chaplets composed of ears of corn, flowers, etc. 
At the present day gilded crowns only are held over their heads. 
In England, about the 16th century, it became the custom to crown 
the bride, and ears of corn were woven into the chaplet, probably 
in the hope that she might be fruitful. 

In later Greece there was also a custom that cakes and nuts, 
etc., were scattered over the bride when in procession to church 
for the ceremony. 

Pliny lays great stress upon the religious character of corn 
among the Romans. From his Natural History (Holland’s transla- 
tion, 1634), we quote the following (Book 18, Chap. 2):—“King 
Numa ordained to worship the Gods with an oblation of corn; yea, 
and to offer prayers and supplications unto them by no other means 
than cakes made of salt and meal, and as Hemina, mine Author, 
saith, for to induce the people the better unto it, he allowed them 
to parch the corn in their sacrifices; for that corn thus parched 
was supposed to be a more wholesome food; by which means this 
one thing ensued, in the end, that no corn was counted pure and 
good, nor fit to be used in Divine Service, but that which was thus 
baked or parched.” And in the same chapter, Pliny continues: 
“Lastly, so religious and ceremonious they were in old time that 
they would not so much as taste of new corn or wine before the 
priests had taken a sey of the first fruits.” 

Thus, the Romans followed the Hebrews and the Greeks in 
using corn in their religious ceremonies, and in Chapter 3, Pliny 
further described how corn had come to be used in the form of 
cakes at Roman weddings. “That you may know what regard 
was had of corn, among other sacred and holy ceremonies, there 
was nothing reputed more religious than the bond of confarreation, 
in knitting up of marriages and assurance making of the Chief 
Priests, yea, the manner of the new wedded brides was to carry 
openly before them a wheaten cake.” 

Dr. William Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties,” under “ Matrimonium,” has an article from which I quote 
the following :—“ Farreum was a form of marriage in which cer- 
tain words were used in the presence of ten witnesses, and were 
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accompanied by a certain religious ceremony in which panis farreus 
was employed; and hence this form of marriage was also called 
Confarreatio. . . . It appears that certain priestly offices, such as 
that of Flamen Dialis, could be held only by those who were born 
of parents who had been married by this ceremony (Confarreati 
parentes). . . . The confarreatio is supposed to have been the 
mode of contracting marriage among the patricians, and it was a 
religious ceremony which put the wife im manu viri. . . The only 
form of marriage which was celebrated with solemn religious rites 
was that by confarreation, the other forms being mere civil acts 
were probably solemnized without any religious ceremony. .. . A 
cake made of far and the mola salsa, prepared by the vestal virgins, 
was carried before the bride when she was conducted to the resi- 
dence of her husband.” And under “ Divortium”: “It is said 
that originally marriages contracted by confarreatio were indis- 
soluble, and in a later age this was the case with the marriage of 
the Flamen Dialis.” Pliny gives the following definition: “ ‘Far,’ in 
the old time was the best and finest red wheat.” After the wedding 
the guests received portions of the “ mustaceum,” a cake made of 
flour and some sweet liquor. 

The “Encyclopedia Britannica” states that confarreatio was a 
religious ceremony before ten witnesses, “in which an ox was 
sacrificed, and a wheaten cake broken and divided between the 
spouses by the priest.” 

Dr. Holyoke, in his Dictionary (1677) states that at the cere- 
mony of Confarreatio “the couple should eat of the same barley 
cake which formerly had been used in the sacrifice; some foot- 
steps of this we have amongst us in the breaking the bride cake 
at the door.” 

Marriages by confarreation are depicted in bas-reliefs of the 
period, by the bride placing her right hand in that of the bride- 
groom, both standing, while in her left hand she holds ears of 
wheat, generally three. 

La Perriére, writing in the 16th century, states in his descrip- 
tion of a Roman wedding, that on her return to her husband’s 
house: “The bride carried, or caused to be carried, with her a 
pannier or basket full of meal, bread,” etc. “This was to signify 
that every good housewife should carefully attend to the provision 
of the house, and not wait till the larder be empty.” La Perriére 
thus divests the symbol of its religious character. 

In England the use of wheat at marriages continued for many 
centuries. Under the Tudor Kings, in some places, brides bore 
wheat sheaves on their heads—corn was scattered over them, and 
even thrown in their faces—garlands made of wheat, finely gilded, 
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were carried by the chief maidens of the district in the bride’s 
procession to the church (see “History of John Newcombe, the 
Wealthy Clothier of Newbury”). 

Moffet, in his “ Health’s Improvement,” states, “The English, 
when the bride comes from church, are wont to cast wheat upon 
her head” ; and Herrick, in “ Hesperides,” has this line, “ And bless 
you sprinkling you with wheat.” In Rowe’s “ Happy Village,” the 
custom is mentioned, “The wheaten ear was scattered near the 
porch.” 

On the Continent of Europe also the custom of scattering 
corn was observed. 

Wood states that in Ancient Poland, after the wedding, the 
bride (being first blindfold) was taken round the house of the bride- 
groom, and gave a kick at each door, after which the guests scat- 
tered wheat, rye, barley, oats, etc., at the doors. 

Formerly, in Russia, before proceeding to the church, there 
was a wedding feast, in the course of which barley, oats, hops, etc., 
were cast by the bride’s party over the heads of all present. At the 
present day hops only are thrown over the bridal couple after the 
wedding. 

In Dalmatia, after the wedding, the nearest female relative 
of the bridegroom presented the bride with a basket containing 
grain, nuts, etc. These the bride flung behind her and over the 
guests. 

In Spain also, wheat was cast over the bride as she proceeded 
down the street. 

At weddings in the Isle of Elba, grain was thrown by the 
bridegroom’s mother on the back of the bride on her return from 
church, as she entered her husband’s house. 


With regard to the use of corn in the form of cakes, etc., I 
have already mentioned the instances of Rome and Greece. 

According to Wood, a curious custom prevailed at Liburnian 
weddings. At a certain time during the dinner, which was given 
after the ceremony, the bride hurled over the roof of the bride- 
groom’s house, a cake made of a mixture of coarse flour and water. 
It was a sign of greater happiness if she threw it high over the 
roof. 

At Allendale, in the middle of last century, instead of grain, 
pieces of cake were thrown over the bride on entering the house 
after her marriage. In some districts of the East Riding the 
custom was further developed. There, not only pieces of cake, 
but the plate on which they were placed, were thrown from a win- 
dow of her father’s house, so that some of the cake fell on or near 
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the bride as she left her carriage on her return from the church. 
The superstition was added that the greater the number of pieces 
into which the plate was broken the better the omen. It was a 
sign of grave misfortune if the plate remained on the ground whole. 


There was a further development of this breaking of cake. In 
Scotland the custom probably had the same motive as that 
attributed to the Romans by La Perriére, namely, to remind the 
bride of her household duties. It was there the practice that the 
mother of the bridegroom awaited the wedded couple at the thres- 
hold of their new home. She held in her hand a piece of oatmeal 
cake, which she broke over the bride’s head before entering. 


Formerly also in Yorkshire the cake was broken over the 
bride’s head on entering, but there the pieces were thrown amongst 
the crowd, who scrambled for it. 

In “‘Humphrey Clinker” (1771) there is: “A cake being 
broken over the head of Tabitha Lismahago, the frag- 
ments were distributed among the bystanders, according to 
the custom of the Ancient Britons; on the supposition that 
every person who ate of this hallowed cake should that 
night have a vision of the man or woman whom Heaven de- 
signed should be his or her wedded mate.” The word “hallowed” 
seems to imply that the cake had been blessed by the priest, 
or had some such sacred character as is stated by Pliny amongst 
the Romans. 

This distribution of cake among the wedging guests seems to 
be in distinct connection with the presentation of parched corn by 
the Ancient Hebrews, and the cake of the Romans on such occa- 
sions. The reference in “ Humphrey Clinker” to the custom of the 
Ancient Britons may be noted here. The superstition of the 
vision of the future mate still survives in the form of placing the 
cake under the pillow at night. 

In Stuart times the breaking of the cake took place in the 
evening. It is stated that after the marriage of Charles I. with 
Henrietta Maria, the King (in order to have the laugh against those 
who expected to enter the bridal chamber to carry out the custom 
of breaking the cake) fastened the door directly he entered, and 
thus kept them all out. But at the marriage of Mary and William 
of Orange, when the couple had retired to bed, the cake was 
broken in the bridal chamber in the presence of the King and all 
the guests, according to custom. 

In Egypt, among the Fellaheen at the present day, there is a 
similar custom to that which prevailed in England during the Stuart 
times. I am informed that just before the couple retire to rest 
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a large sweet cake, in the form of a sugar loaf, is brought into the 
bridal chamber, where it is broken and distributed among the 
guests. 

Formerly, in Russia, little loaves of bread, blessed by the 
priest, were taken to the church. During the ceremony these were 
given to the priest as oblations for the use of the poor. The links 
between these previously blessed loaves of oblation in the Greek 
Church, the wheat and coins given to the poor at Jewish weddings 
in the 14th century, the hallowed cake mentioned in “ Humphrey 
Clinker,” as given to the bystanders, and the almsgiving usual at 
Continental Roman Catholic marriages may be noted. 


In Poland the bride bore at the wedding a bouquet, in which 
there was laid, amongst other things, a piece of bread. This, no 
doubt, was to denote plenty. 

Instances of the far spread of this custom may be given. 


In Doolittle’s “Social Life of the Chinese” it is stated that in 
China, on the day before the wedding, the bridegroom’s family 
present to that of the bride, amongst other things, eight small 
cakes of bread, some of which she is supposed to eat with her 
breakfast on her wedding day. The remainder are used in the 
ceremony thus: “While seated in the sedan, but before she starts 
for her future home, her parents, or some members of the family, 
take a bed-quilt by its four corners, and while holding it thus before 
the bridal chair, one of the bride’s assistants tosses into the air, one 
by one, four bread cakes, in such a manner that they will fall into 
the bed-quilt. The woman during this ceremony repeats felicitous 
sentences, which are assented to by some others of the company. 
The quilt containing these cakes is gathered up, and carried into 
an adjoining room. All this is supposed to be an omen for good, 
and soon after this the bridal procession starts.” 

I am informed by a British Official in the service of the 
Khedive, that at the present day in the Soudan, after a wedding, 
cakes are given to the bride by the bridegroom’s relatives. He is 
not aware whether they are symbolic or merely a contribution to 
the feast which is held after the ceremony. As only two or three 
are given, I think the latter view unlikely, but that they are given, 
as elsewhere, as a favourable omen. 

The symbolic use of corn or cake at weddings has been shown 
by the above instances to extend from the Ancient Hebrews and 
Semitic peoples to the Greeks, the Romans, and through them to 
Continental nations, as well as the British; while countries so far 
apart as China and the Soudan use the symbol in various forms, but 
always with the same idea of fruitfulness and plenty, and as an 
omen of good luck. 
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The above extracts and instances, I think, are links which 
help to form a chain connecting the ancient custom of scattering 
corn with the modern practice of throwing rice or confetti over the 
bridal couple after weddings. (See the quotation from Chorny 
describing Jewish Caucasian weddings). 


The oblationary bread of the later Greek Church may be 
connected with the modern practice of distributing alms at Roman 
Catholic weddings. Probably both had a common origin before. 
the Churches separated, and possibly in Hebrew times. (See the 
distribution of coins among the poor at the 14th century Jewish 
marriage at Maintz, before stated). 


The modern wedding cake seems to be a survival from Roman 
marriages by confarreatio, and a development of the still more 
ancient Hebrew custom of distributing parched corn among those 
assembled at weddings. This parched corn, on the authority of 
Pliny above quoted, had taken the form of baked corn and meal 
cakes among the Romans long before the time of his writing. And 
Dr. Holyoke, in 1677, states his opinion that the custom of break- 
ing the cake was derived from these Roman weddings. It is 
curious that whereas in Stuart times the breaking and distribution 
of this cake took place in the bedroom, and at so late an hour 
as that when the bridal couple had retired, as it does still amongst 
the Fellaheen, it has reverted in modern times to the older custom 
of an earlier distribution among the wedding guests. No doubt 
the sending of pieces of the cake some days afterwards arose be- 
cause some friends were unable to be present at the ceremony. 


ARTHUR BETTS. 
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WAS JESUS A REVOLUTIONIST ? 


IN the March number of this Review appeared an article by Mr. 
Josiah Greenleaf, entitled “What Jesus Thought of Revolt,” which 
I read with a great deal of interest and some disagreement. I 
found it referred to two former articles, one in March, 1911, and 
the other in December, 1910, which I also read. These were en- 
titled, respectively, “What Jesus Thought of Religion and Reli- 
gious Authorities,” and “What Jesus Thought of Law and Those 
Belonging to It.” These three form a trilogy. The earliest pub- 
lished one refers to the Jewish “Law”; the second to the Jewish 
“Religion”; and the third to “Revolt” against both of these, 
with inferences as to the rightness and wisdom of revolt against 
civilized law and religion to-day. In the one on “Law,” he tells 
us (p. 658): “The people among whom he (Jesus) was born and 
brought up believed their law to have been given them by God” 

. “and to break them (the statutes) was regarded as a in 
against God rather than a crime against society.” And again: 
“ The national law was a religious law.” The division between the 
three essays is, it will be perceived, very thin; they are practically 
all upon the same subject. It seems, indeed, that Mr. Greenleaf 
warms up to his work as he proceeds, and finds confirmation from 
each point of view of his underlying exposition. What this is will 
appear as we proceed. 

The last words of his last essay are: “In the great struggle 
before the democracy of the future this thought is full of en- 
couragement. To endure as seeing him who is invisible, to take 
up the cross of our elder brother, to be bold as he was who left us 
an example that we should follow in his steps; this is a conse- 
cration and a joy, and it is also the path to victory.” The “thought 
full of encouragement” is (stripped of its Latin embellishments) 
“that the spirit of Jesus watches with a peculiar and tender regard 
the fate of his followers here on earth.” 

This is a beautiful peroration which is unfortunately robbed 
of its beauty by being a non sequitur to the accumulated innuendoes 
of the trilogy, and smacks somewhat of a death-bed repentance. 
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For what is the accumulated result, not so much of his facts, 
as of his inferences and innuendoes? What is the edification (to 
use the old apostolic word) we derive from these essays? Simply 
this; that Jesus was a commonplace “revolter,” arch-heretic, and 
stirrer-up of the people, compared with whom Tom Mann and Ben 
Tillett, etc., are “ gentle ””-men, and George Lansbury a light-giving 
saint. There is so much in these articles that I find good and 
true, that I am sorry to have to come to this conclusion. I do so 
unwillingly, but one has a sense of responsibility towards those 
who may have read these articles, and been lightly misled by 
them. I will give some quotations to justify this stricture, and 
then try to show that Jesus was a “ Reformer” rather than a “ Re- 
volter”; that he was a “gentleman,” and not a mere scold cr 
vulgar boor. In fact, that the title, “Gentle Jesus,” conferred 
upon him by followers, and confirmed by what such indepen- 
dent minds as J. S. Mill, Renan, Huxley, Matthew Arnold, and 
Ingersoll have said about him, is not unmerited. Mr. Greenleaf 
would indeed be the hero and leader of a “revolt” in thought, if 
he could sustain the theses he has put forward, which run dead in 
the teeth of tradition, as well as ancient and modern criticism of 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth. And the result would be revolting. 

There is one especial point to note as to Mr. Greenleaf’s atti- 
tude throughout this building up of the character. He outwardly 
accepts the assumption of the writers of the Christian Scriptures 
(quoting moderns who agree with them) in regard to certain oc- 
currences which are generally called “miracles.” Mr. Greenleaf 
pretends outwardly to take the orthodox attitude; argues from 
these premises, and quotes also from those who do. At the same 
time he evidently does not believe in “miracles” himself. I do 
not accuse him, you will see, of intending to mislead his readers. 
On the contrary, they must be in the very green leaf of religious 
controversy if they do not perceive his standpoint. But if he had 
argued the matter from his own point of view, instead of from the 
orthodox one, his arguments would have been more candid, 
genuine, understandable, and useful. 

Still, we must accept the arguments as they stand, and he, 
having decided to write from what is generally called the orthodox 
point of view, should keep to it. Instead of that (on p. 664, De- 
cember, 1910) he writes as follows: “We find him (Jesus) protest- 
ing his allegiance to the whole Mosaic Law, and declaring that 
whosoever should break one of the least of its commandments, and 
teach men to do so, would be called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven (1-5); whereas it has already been proved up to the hilt, 
that he not only broke the law himself in certain important par- 
ticulars, but also taught others by word as well as example to do 
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the same. The truth seems to be that Jesus was putting it on a 
bit, in order to get the better of his opponents by confounding 
them out of a code which they pretended to honour as supremely 
sacred, and which he also, for the nonce, professed to hold in the 
highest possible regard.” Strange! is it not? One reminds one- 
self of Burns’ poem, “To a Louse.” “Oh, wad some power the 
giftie gie us,” etc. 

It will be useful to leave our main argument for a moment and 
deal with this specific charge against Jesus, because it is charac- 
teristic of the writer, vital to the whole presentation, and raises a 
point which I want to make clear before proceeding further. 

Firstly, any reformer or teacher who did not sometimes ap- 
parently contradict himself would not be worth following. He 
could only succeed in avoiding this error by being so frigidly and 
intellectually careful that the soul of his teaching must become 
buried in frozen earth. Jesus, the carpenter of Nazareth, was cer- 
tainly no such teacher. His warm heart leapt before his intellect 
on many occasions, and frequently contradicted his intellect. 
Brought up in a religion, which, although bursting the bonds of 
fear and formalism in its prophetic writings, continued to be much 
bound in by its tribal Deity and narrow provincialism in a curious 
fashion, he, of course, was influenced by this narrowness. The 
writings we have about him, taken from stories told by ignorant 
fishermen and peasants, repeated by different people who had con- 
flicting views of his purposes and character, must inevitably re- 
present many ideas to which he never gave expression, besides 
leaving out many upon which, may-be, he would have laid special 
stress. There is no need to accuse any writer of deliberately mis- 
reporting him. With the best of intentions, and complete one-ness 
of purpose, mixed results would be inevitable. Yet we know that 
parties did arise in the early Church, and party bias has certainly 
made itself felt in writings not formulated till some way on in its 
history. Many devoted men are still trying to piece together the 
records; and yet it is doubtful if we shall ever have a perfectly 
true picture of Him who founded our religion. We must be con- 
tent with what we have, while seeking ever for more; and also to 
understand what we have more thoroughly. 

If Jesus really did say, “ Till heaven and earth pass away, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law till all 
things be accomplished ” (Matthew v., 18), then it was certainly an 
exaggeration. And that it was so the writer of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel goes on very clearly to show. Instead of no jot or tittle 
of the legal writings being altered, the next few verses seem to 
give the essence of Christ’s teaching on the subject. Read on to 
the end of Chapter v., and you will see. You will find some further 
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splendid exaggerations—the exaggeration belonging more likely to 
the hearers, and the redactor than to the prophet. But I am not 
much concerned. If Mr. Greenleaf binds me down to these as the 
reported words of Jesus, I wilt not a hair. They focus the great 
living force which made Christianity the religion of civilization. 
They go behind the jots and tittles of the law, as written. They 
say, “ Don’t be satisfied with the anciently written law, but seek 
the meaning behind the words. Instead of continuing to divide 
and sub-divide the jots and tittles like the Scribes and Pharisees, 
strive to realize the spirit behind the written law. The ancient 
law said: Do not kill your brother. But now-a-days you must strive 
to rise much above that. You must strive to be not even angry 
with him. The law said: Thou shalt not commit adultery. Cer- 
tainly. But you must never reach the point of wanting to commit 
adultery. The law said: Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt 
perform unto the Lord thine oaths. You should advance a long 
way further in love and truth than that standpoint. When you 
say ‘Yea, mean it, and keep to it. When you say ‘Nay,’ mean 
it, and keep to it. Oaths are really as unnecessary as they are 
foolish. Whatsoever you swear by you cannot make any different 
from what it is. And if it is a sacred thing you are making it less 
sacred to you by your petty oaths. Whatsoever is more than yea 
or nay is an opening for evil to follow.” 

Mr. Greenleaf again writes (Dec., 1910, p. 669): “Under the 
kingdom of heaven, when once set up, there were to be neither 
laws nor judges. These latter are expressly forbidden, and their 
prohibition renders the former superfluous.” Would anyone believe 
that this exposition of anarchism—benevolent anarchism, perhaps— 
is founded on the simple admonition, “ Judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged,” etc. Jesus is, in reality, exhorting his disciples to 
recognize psychological facts, which his moral insight has dis- 
covered. If you judge and criticise your neighbours they will do 
the same to you; condemn them, and they will condemn you. And 
Jesus goes on to take the great step in advance which is so charac- 
teristic of him. Not only to your friends, not only to your neigh- 
bours, not only to your own countrymen do these things—even the 
heathen do this—but do them to your enemies, to foreigners also. 
Love your enemies, and they will learn to love you in return. 
Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. Mr. Greenleaf further 
writes: “The Golden Rule ... as ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise. . . . would, if rightly carried 
out, make it impossible for any juryman to give a damnatory vote, 
or for any judge to pass a damnatory sentence, because both the 
juryman and the judge must know in their hearts that if they stood 
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in the dock in place of the accused, they would desire to be ac- 
quitted.”. What a want of moral perception! On the contrary, 
every soul that has attained to the kingdom would desire to be 
punished. And upon such trivial verbiage Mr. Greenleaf founds 
the accusation that the kingdom of heaven was to have no judges! 
While the simple disciples, full of a realization of the beauty of 
the kingdom, thought they were to sit as judges, judging the twelve 
tribes. And this they did in spite of their also recording that he 
rebuked them for seeking to be great in the kingdom, and ad- 
monished them that they must enter it as little children. ; 

We will examine now his second article, “ What Jesus Thought 
of Religion.” Mr. Greenleaf is probably right in confining this to 
the Jewish religion. Jesus probably knew little about the religions 
of Rome, Greece, or Egypt, etc. He seeks to show that Jesus 
(1) Condemned the priests and professors of the Jewish religion ; 
(2) that he contradicted some of the laws “ purported to have been 
revealed by God to Moses”; (3) that these professors of religion 
condemned him because he combatted their religion, and called 
hm anything but a gentleman. In putting forward these proposi- 
tions, which have a very great deal of truth in them, Mr. Greenleaf 
just takes that step beyond the line which gives him a false start, 
or, in cricketing language, bowls a no-ball. Such play will not win 
him his match against the religion of Jesus of Nazareth And his 
summary of the position in the words (p. 319, March, 1911), “he 
who tried to upset a gigantic system of hierarchial (sic) imposture 
has been made the centre of a similar system far more lucrative and 
no less false,” is inept by reason of its crooked one-sided hammer- 
ing of the nail. It belongs to the Voltaire, Paine, and Bradlaugh 
era, which has long been outgrown ; though, in passing, let us do 
honour to the iconoclasts from whom we have learnt much— 
among other things, by their errors. 

From the third essay, “ What Jesus Thought of Revolt,” I will 
take three quotations, which, I wish candidly to say, show Mr. 
Greenleaf at his worst, and not even at his average. They are 
there, however, and liable to mislead those who have not studied 
in the records the character of the Founder of Christianity, into a 
total misconception of what a comparison of the records shows were 
probably his teachings and ideas. The first quotation refers to his 
dispute with the Doctors in the Temple (p. 324, March, 1912): 
“ Be this as it may, he was so taken up with the scenes around him, 
that when his father and mother were setting off on the homeward 
journey, he gave them the slip, and stayed behind in the city.” 
There seems certainly in the written narrative no justification for 
the phrase, “he gave them the slip.” This innuendo. conveys the 
idea of his deliberately and slyly running off. The narrative shows 
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a confusion on the parents’ part as to whether Jesus was with the 
rest of the company. It suggests a corresponding confusion in 
the mind of the boy as to whether they had gone on with “the 
company,” or were remaining somewhere in the city. That he had 
an active, precocious mind we may well recognize. That, even if, 
being only a carpenter’s son, he could not then read (it is recorded 
he could read when he began his ministry), he might have been 
well taught, and memorized in the Law and the Prophets, and have 
shown a knowledge and power of thought which was likely exag- 
gerated in their remembrance of it by the Rabbis themselves. 
Thus a stricter adherence to the record enables us to reconstruct 
the scene rather differently from Mr. Greenleaf. The preconceived 
fault-finding of this unjust judge is further exemplified in his lucu- 
bration in regard to a tradition in the Talmud, which might pos- 
sibly refer to Jesus. His glozing into a piece of pure (no, impure) 
imagination as to Jesus putting his finger to his nose at passing 
Rabbis is in the worst possible taste, has surely been repented of 
by its author since, and certainly calls for no reply. 

Here is another gem. On page 330 we read, “ Doubtless 
Jesus had a free, kindly, and even jovial disposition, and without 
being a noceur (free-liver) he held to the creed of Horace, Dudce 
est disipere in loco.” A free but fair translation is, I think, “ It is 
pleasant sometimes to play the fool.” Need I answer this? Per- 
haps a few words are necessary. Mr. Greenleaf knows that the 
suggestion of Christ “consorting with prostitutes and publicans,” 
in the sense of doing as they did, or of being “ noceur ” or anything 
approaching to it, is as unfounded as any obliquely derogatory sug- 
gestion could possibly be. Mr. Greenleaf further writes: “He 
did not keep company with the disreputable for the purpose of 
reforming their manners. This is evident enough from the mere 
fact that the Pharisees reproached him with having evil frequenta- 
tions, which they never would have done had he made it his avowed 
aim to better the morals of the outcasts with whom he associated, 
and been in a position to prove the reality and worth of his effort 
by pointing, like General Booth, to waggon loads of drunkards 
and gamesters whom he professed to have reformed.” Is it not a 
commonplace that the sources of the strength and reality of the 
benefits of the Salvation Army lie in the baseless accusations made 
against it to-day, just on the same principles as the Jewish accusa- 
tions were made against Jesus in his day. The Jewish accusations 
against Jesus were comparatively straightforward. The Salvation 
Army is attacked by snarling, oblique, hinting insinuations—half- 
lies—like those of Mr. Greenleaf against Jesus. Jesus not a 
reformer of manners and morals! Look at him when the woman 
taken in adultery is brought before him; see how he shamed a 
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whole crowd of would-be stoning, lynching, hypocrites, who shrank 
before him like beaten hounds, when he said: “He that is with- 
out ¢his sin among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” So fine 
were his sensibilities in this matter, so great was the force of his 
character and its influence upon them, that he needed to speak no 
other words, but bowed his head, writing upon the ground. 

The third gem is (p. 334): “It is certain that he himself 
never hesitated to use violence when he thought that violence would 
serve his end. He practised on more than one occasion what is 
called sabotage,” etc. This leads up to his conclusion of the matter 
in his second article (p. 319, March, 1911): “He (Jesus) was a 
revolutionist, a communist, an anti-militarist, an anti-clericalist, an 
anti-nationalist, a doughty vindicator of direct action. Yet his 
name is used to bless wealth, sanction imperialism, consecrate 
arms, and support a mass of institutions that he either detested or 
despised.” Let us try to distinguish truth from falsehood in this 
congery of modern appellations. 

In Mr. Greenleaf’s attempt to justify the charge of sabotage 
he reaches the nadir of his insincerity. He instances the sending 
of the devils into the swine, which ran down a steep hill into the 
sea. I challenge Mr. Greenleaf to say if he believes this miracle 
really happened. I am quite willing to state that I do not. If he 
does not, is it not rather mean to use it as an argument to bring 
Jesus down to the level of a dangerous ruffian? 

He further writes: “Jesus contemplated resistance on the 
night of his arrest.” “We learn . . . that during the last supper 
he told those at table that whoever might happen to have no sword 
would do well to get one, even at the cost of his cloak, and when 
informed that they had two blades with them he expressed his 
satisfaction, saying, ‘It is enough.” No one, I think, who has 
read the Gospel narratives can doubt that armed resistance was 
exactly what Jesus had definitely put on one side. The passage is 
obscure, and what he did say has probably been misunderstood by 
his disciples, or by those who heard it from them. We cannot 
think of it as the deliberate policy of the teacher, who said, “ Who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” Then, again, if he had seriously entertained armed resist- 
ance, “two swords,” instead of being “enough,” would have been 
ludicrously insufficient, especially as it seems clear that he appre- 
hended the opposition of the priests to his teaching might mean 
his imprisonment and condemnation. When the arrest was made 
he deprecated such resistance as was shown. Throughout his trial, 
indeed, he seems hardly to have made any effort to escape con- 
demnation. He briefly testified to his mission, that his spirit 
should return to accomplish its work in men’s hearts, that he was 
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King of the Jews in a way they did not understand, and which he 
felt it useless to try to explain to those who had made up their 
minds to condemn him. He declined to explain at any length, to 
work a miracle for Herod’s delectation, or to argue with Pilate as 
to “ What is Truth.” In fact, he let judgment go by default, seem- 
ing to realize that only by leaving his cowardly followers and 
suffering death before their eyes could he rouse them to be heroes ; 
only by dying could he get close enough to their minds and hearts 
for his doctrines to fructify therein; only by defeat and death 
could he secure eventual victory and immortality. 

Jesus realized, as his ministry progressed, how hard it is for 
the rich man to be continuously on the reformer’s side. When 
his sympathies tend to make him a socialist, he is constantly pulled 
up by the need of preserving and conserving his possessions. It 
was surely many defections and disappointments which led Jesus— 
near the end of his career, no doubt, as Mark hath it—to propose 
to the rich young man the selling of all that he had, and giving 
thereof to the poor, that he might have treasure in men’s hearts in 
the kingdom of heaven. But I do not find the slightest trace any- 
where of a teaching of class hatred, and the quotations given by 
Mr. Greenleaf (p. 333, March, 1912), to justify his statement are 
ludicrously insufficient. He has apparently forgotten the sermon 
on the mount: “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” “Blessed are the 
meek.” “Blessed are the peacemakers.” There is no revolt or 
class-hatred here. Only reformation, and that commencing 
inwardly. 

In Mr. Greenleaf’s three essays there are not only a good 
many mis-statements and one-sided statements, but also a great 
many innuendoes. I fear I may already have touched upon enough 
to weary the reader, and yet have left many untouched. Among 
his wheat there are many tares, and I should have liked to separate 
them all. But I hope I have shown that the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion was not a “revolutionist,” but a “reformer”; not a 
provoker of sabotage, but went rather to the other extreme of non- 
resistance to evil. That, historically, he still retains the beautiful 
character of “Gentle Jesus” witnessed to by Pagan, as well as 
Christian, Scientist, as well as Prophet. 


HUBERT B. MATTHEWS. 











SCIENCE AND DOGMA. 


“ THEREFORE, leaving (aside) the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, let us go unto perfection, not laying again the founda- 
tion of repentance from dead works, and of faith toward God. 

“ Of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and 
of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment.” 
—HEBREWS VI., I, 2. 


This text, ever so constantly disregarded in the theological 
field it was immediately intended for, we venture to commend to 
the attention of scientific men for their own sake, and that of 
those they undertake to instruct. The Greek work translated 
“ perfection” means the end or aim to be attained by mental culture 
giving a clear understanding. Without a clear mind behind forms 
and formulas whatever utility they may have is based on absence 
of intelligence and blind deference to authority. 


A story is told of a lad up for entrance at one of our old 
universities who was asked by his examiner whether the sun went 
round the earth, or the earth round the sun. The answer was that 
the sun sometimes went round the earth, the earth sometimes 
round the sun. The truth of the story is immaterial, the fact being 
that such questions are too often put by examiners with the un- 
kindly intention of tempting the pupil to display ignorance, an 
intention not redeemed by an amusing answer. Reverentia debetur 
puero, but examiners as a rule are touchy as to the reverence due 
to themselves; the pupil would hardly get a “pass” if he in- 
judiciously turned the tables on them. In this case the boy would 
get his pass if he repeated, like a parrot, the dogma that the earth 
went round the sun, but his chance would be a poor one if he said 
that he did not know whether it did or did not, and he would have 
no chance whatever if he said that neither did his examiner. If 
he had learned to go unto perfection, had been taught the rudi- 
ments of mental science, he would not make that answer, but 
neither would he have repeated the dogma impressed on him with- 
out knowing what it meant, not even if he had been able to give 
the so-called proofs of it. If so taught, he could have told the 
examiner that the answer expected from him, proof or no proof, 
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was no answer at all The question implied not the actual motions 
of the two bodies, but our ideas of their motions, and beyond that 
of motion in the general sense. The idea of a poker is not a 
poker, that of the earth not the earth, of its motion not motion 
itself. The boy has as clear an intuition and idea of a physical 
object as his examiner has, but he is not trained to express his own 
idea, such as it is, as an idea, but to express what has not the logical 
form of an idea, is an absolute descriptive expression, and as such 
a logical fallacy. Both he and his examiner proceeding by the 
nature of idea, expressing that nature, would say that the sun some- 
times went round the earth, the earth sometimes round the sun, 
and sometimes or always have no motion that we can know, 
either relative or absolute. This is as valid an expression for idea 
as any of the absolute descriptions of the ideated objects we are 
asked to accept, with or without proof. In accordance with it men 
sometimes thought that the sun went round the earth, sometimes 
the earth round the sun, and sometimes that our idea of motion is 
such that we can make neither one statement nor the other. Thus, 
collectively, men who have thought about the thing have, or start 
from, the same idea that the boy in the story had. 


From the standpoint of a trained intellect, Sir Oliver Lodge 
treats the boy’s answer seriously. “For what,” he says, “did 
Copernicus and Galileo contend? Does it, after all, matter nothing 
whether the earth is spinning on its axis, or whether the sun and 
all the hosts of heaven are revolving round it in twenty-four hours? 
On the principle of relativity it makes no difference, no 
practical difference, nothing that can be detected by ex- 
periment. So long as their relative motions are all that can be 
perceived, it will be said, it is plain that of their absolute motions 
we know, and can know, nothing. Whether Arcturus revolves 
round the earth, or whether the earth rotates is merely a matter 
of convenience of expression.” 

“Relative motion,” he says again, “is familiar enough ; abso- 
lute motion—or motion relative to an imaginary ether of space— 
is either meaningless or for ever beyond us. The Principle of 
Relativity is dominant.”2 

Certainly it is dominant—the schoolboy’s answer shows that, 
and always was and for ever must be; in proof the work of all 
scientific men, including the framers of human language ; they all 
followed the necessary law of thought, expressed themselves ac- 
cording to the nature of idea, even though they did so inadequately 


1, ‘The Ether of Space and the Principle of Relativity.” By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Science Progress, Jan., 1912, p. 343. 
2. Ibid, p. 339. 
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because in unconsciousness of the nature. The nature prescribes 
that the idea of an intuited or conceived object can only be ex- 
pressed by two propositions, one the contradictory of the other. If 
this was not so, the motion of the sun and stars not round but 
over a sensible element of the earth’s surface would have satisfied 
the human mind for ever. That would be a fact of what Ampére 
called autoptic description. Another fact of autoptic description 
was the form of the earth, and in the same way, as long as the 
nature of idea was not expressed, men remained satisfied with the 
form of the sensible element. The history of advance from bare 
autoptic description is a history of the nature of idea asserting 
itself, as a rule unconsciously. Before any data existed to deter- 
mine the form of the earth, the form was predicated without proof, 
other than that inhering in the nature of idea, as a contradictory 
to the form of any sensible element of its surface. Once that 
contradictory was predicated as pure expression of idea, the fetters 
of autoptic description were broken, and the sun and stars con- 
ceived as going round the earth with a precedent for contradicting 
the proposition. But then the proposition, the nature of idea be- 
ing ignored, took the form of a dogma or absolute expression 
which, under the influence of authority, barred progress on the 
basis on which it originated, that of predicating a proposition 
always in presence of a contradictory form. It is a mere dogma 
now to state the earth to be rotating and revolving round the sun 
as an absolute proposition. It is not such and we never got it as 
such a dogma, but, however convinced we may be of its truth, it 
has a double form, one form the contradictory of the other, and 
both together open to contradiction, as every expression of idea 
must be. From this point of view the schoolboy’s answer, and 
the Principle of Relativity, are on the same level as logical ex- 
pression of idea. 

Dogma, the absolute proposition, closed the door on thought ; 
the schoolboy’s relative proposition, at least, left it open. The 
five planets known to the ancients like the sun went round the 
earth, but the wandering motion that gave them their name was a 
fact of not easy autoptic description. But the description it 
obtained on the Ptolemaic system was very open to contradiction, 
and when their heliocentric motion was determined the contra- 
dictory to their and the sun’s geocentric motion asserted the nature 
of idea. There was a dogma in the way, however, the dogma 
that the circle was the most perfect figure, and that therefore the 
planets revolved in perfect circles. For nearly five years Kepler, 
proceeding from the observed distances of Mars from the sun, data 
determined by Tycho Brahe, strove to accommodate the path of 
the planet to this dogma to be forced in the end to reflect on it as 
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a source of error3 It would not have taken a moment if he had 
realised that the nature of idea bound him to contradict it at once. 
He did oppose it to its contradictory, but only as a fact of descrip- 
tion. If Mars moved in a circle describing equal angles, he found 
that the point it was moving round was not in but near the sun. 
The point the data prescribed was one of the foci of an ellipse ; 
that the sun was in that focus was irrelevant to Kepler's pure 
kinematic description. 

Now, following on the lines on which not only Kepler but 
Galileo and Copernicus went, we will oppose as a contradictory to 
the absolute proposition that Mars revolves round the sun, the 
proposition that it revolves round the focus of an ellipse as a geo- 
metrical point, a point having no material dimensions. This is 
only an assertion of the natural and logical form of expression of 
idea, to ignore which must betray us to error. The sun, an ex- 
tended mass of matter, is in the focus, but, strictly speaking, Mars 
goes round no material point or coilection of points, but round a 
non-dimensional or geometrical point in the mass, the only physical 
character of the point being its fixed position relative to the mate- 
rial points of the mass. But the point in question being non- 
dimensional is not moving though the material points about it may 
be; it is incapable of motion; having no magnitude it has no 
motion. 

Consider a cart wheel going round in a stationary position, 
and ask a schoolboy the fair question: what is it that it is going 
round. He will certainly not say that every point in it is going 
round every other point; that would be the dogma of relativity 
disguised by the pretentious term principle. We are not to impose 
dogma or principle on him, but credit him with ability to think the 
thing out for himself. He will lay down, following the nature of 
idea, and applying it to the concrete case he intuits, the proposition 
that the wheel as a collection of parts is and is not moving. He 
will say that the wheel could not move as a whole if its parts were 
not rigidly or sufficiently rigidly bound together so that they do not 
fly apart, that they are relatively at rest, that every spoke keeps 
the same position relatively to every other spoke. He will say 
then that the spokes are certainly moving, changing position, but 
not relatively to each other. To what then? He will say that he 
sees them now above, now under, now to one side or another of a 
fixed point, the centre of the wheel. If now he is not stopped by 
the dogma that that point is a material one, if trained to express 
himself, he will say that he intuits it only as a fact of position 


3. ‘Primus meus error fuit viam planetae esse circulum ; tanto nocantior 
temporis fur, quanto erat ab auctoritate omnium horum instructior et metaphyicae 
in specia convenientior.” De Motibus Stellae Martis, eap. 40, p. 192. 
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relatively to material points, not as itself a material point. Any- 
how, he will say he does not see it, can detect neither magnitude 
nor motion in it. 

If he is told now that the parts of the wheel have proper 
motion, are vibrating, and that the central point is not really fixed, 
it is not beyond him to say that in such case any part taken must, 
like the whole wheel, be rigid or at rest in itself in order to move, 
and that if the central point seems to move it is because it is a 
different one for each change of position. Again, if trained to 
logical expression of idea, he would say that the geometrical point 
does not move because it is ready made everywhere. ; 

It is one thing to say that the average schoolboy thinks in 
this way, another that he can give logical expression to what is 
actual form of thought in him. The fact is that he is not allowed 
the natural expression of idea by dogmas or absolute propositions 
being impressed on him from his earliest years. That, to a cer- 
tain extent, may be unavoidable, but to a great extent can be met. 
De Morgan, in his work on the Differential Calculus, says that it 
is beyond question that the children of the upper and middle 
classes in England, it may bé throughout Europe, are in as un- 
favourable a position as any of their species, through the purposes 
of life not calling for the application of ideas of number and magni- 
tude. A wheelwright’s son who never learned Euclid thinks, per- 
haps, more correctly than the schoolboy who knows elementary 
geometry and algebra, but we would find that both have ideas 
without conscious knowledge of their natural mode of expression. 

The arithmetical notation of the Greeks and Romans wanted 
the cypher expression, but no doubt the idea for which the ex- 
pressions stands had habitual place in their minds, the want of the 
expression committing them to the absolute proposition We 
have the expression, yet ignore its fundamental meaning. Just as 
the principle of relativity makes the expression for motion absolute 
and relates motion only to motion, so even skilled mathematicians 
made that for magnitude also absolute, relating one magnitude to 
another. The relation between two distinct magnitudes is recip- 
rocally extrinsic, may be that between Tenterden steeple and the 
Goodwin Sands put under a mathematical formula. Our school- 
boy, given the cypher expression and left to himself, will realise 
magnitude by intrinsic relations in any single given magnitude. 
The magnitude being a definite linear one, say a yard, he will not 
confuse himself by relating it to, or making it part, of an extrinsic 
magnitude of the same kind, a mile or league. He intuits the 
yard as lying between two end points at which the magnitude 
stops, points of no magnitude, for which therefore the expression 
is o. He now intuits a middle point, and divides the yard into 
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two parts, the end points of which are alsoo. He intuits then the 
relation of equality between the two halves, their end points tak- 
ing up no space, having no magnitude. He can deal then with 
the halves as he did with the whole, and repeating the operation 
sub-divide the yard into any number he likes of equal magnitudes 
separated by 0, or points of no magnitude. The extent to which 
he can carry the operation does not depend on any magnitude, 
however small, but on the number of non-dimensional points the 
yard can contain, that is, on an infinite number. If now he 
reverses the operation carried as far as he likes, he can intuit in- 
equality between sets of magnitudes to a corresponding extent. 
Dividing the yard into 36 parts he intuits one part as unequal to 
35, 18 or 9; he takes the one part as equal to each part in the 
latter, but unequal to any sum or fraction of the parts. If not 
mystified he takes the whole yard as a continuum, with a value as 
a single magnitude lying between o and 0 as its limits. The 
limits or points of no magnitude he takes unconsciously, but should 
take consciously as the contradictory of the magnitude ; that is, he 
should clearly understand that his expression for magnitude is at 
the same time one for no magnitude. His dividing the yard does 
not mean, supposing it a tape measure, cutting it up into three or 
thirty-six bits; that would be quite a different operation, a 
mechanical not a mental one. He can, however, prove his intuition 
by mechanical means; he can fold the tape on itself again and 
again, and thereby express the intuition that the form of a magni- 
tude can be changed without destroying its identity or value. 

If now he was asked to relate two distinct magnitudes to one 
another he might not be able to give the correct answer, that he 
can do nothing of the kind. As taught, however, he supposes that 
they are relative, and expresses the relation by saying that one 1s 
bigger than the other, or that one is contained in the other. What 
he does in this case is in reality to make a whole of the two magni- 
tudes obliterating the distinction between them, and then applying 
the intrinsic relation which he has determined in one to the facti- 
tious whole. Two indefinite lengths before him are intuited as 
such, and would remain for ever distinct and indefinite. If. one 
length, however, is a yard, and he determines the other as 3} yards, 
what he has is the magnitude 44 yards, since the operation deter- 
mining intrinsic relation in the one yard determines magnitude not 
as a relation, but as a condition of identification. In works on the 
Calculus, a magnitude is defined as indefinitely approximating to, 
and finally coinciding as a value with o. The boy or the intelli- 
gent reader knows better than that; he knows that a magnitude 
to have any value must lie between the limits 0 and 0, these 
limits having no value, not magnitudes at all. He knows that for 
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any practical purposes he can take an inch or a micron as his 
standard value between these limits, and then express a variable 
magnitude by so many numbers of the magnitude taken, the num- 
ber varying, the magnitude not. The numbers take up no space, 
have no magnitude in themselves, are always equivalent to o, there- 
fore can be put anywhere in a magnitude. As far as the operation 
of counting, not measuring, magnitudes is concerned, it does not 
matter how great or small the magnitudes are. Taking the dia- 
meter of the earth as 8,000 miles, of the sun as 800,000, we relate 
the two diameters to one mile, just as if they were conterminous ; 
we are merely counting miles. It would come to the same thmg 
if we took the diameter of the earth as our standard magnitude 
and count a hundred of such diameters in the sun, the diameter 
having a value lying between 0 and 0, and determining a diameter 
also lying between 0 and o. In general if a is a particular intuited 
magnitude, and any intuited number of them, the expression for 
relation is xa, that is, magnitude is expressed not by itself, but by 
being counted, by the number of a definite magnitude, magnitude 
as a whole being taken as indefinite, or under no limits. The 
particular magnitude may be the diameter of the earth, a mile or a 
micron lying between o and 0, and magnitude in an integral sense 
not lying between such limits is not defined by anything in itself 
but by being counted in number of the particular magnitude. 

The schoolboy thinks, but cannot express what he thinks ; his 
teacher expresses what he never thought out or could think out, 
committed to the absolute proposition. Ask the boy what he 
means by magnitude, and, no matter what answer he may give, 
we may be sure that he thinks of one magnitude as contained in a 
greater magnitude, the two in ome still greater, and so on. He 
thinks then of magnitude in itself as having oneness or whole- 
ness, integrates his magnitudes; whether he can tell us he does so 
or not is another thing. He thinks, or as he might say, knows, that 
particular concrete magnitudes, objects of sense to him, lie under 
limits or boundaries. He thinks or knows that these particular 
magnitudes, as beginning and ending, lie between points which 
have no magnitude, but only relative position, that the points are 
all alike, that the same point may be anywhere, and that there may 
be any number of them. He thinks or knows, or, to use a term 
unfamiliar to him, he intuits, an interval lying between, in the 
simplest case, two of these points, the points not taking up any 
space, therefore no part of the interval. He might say that he is 
not thinking at all, only describing what he sees looking at an 
object of particular magnitude ; that is the way he would put his 
intuition. He is in reality thinking as a physicist about a con- 
crete physical object before him, and if told that he cannot see a 
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non-dimensional or geometrical point or 0, he could say that he sees 
its position relatively to like points in, not out of, the object; it 
would, no doubt, be beyond him to take such a point in outer space 
or magnitude as an indefinite whole. The limits 0 and o specify 
not magnitude as a whole, but some particular, for him, sensible, 
magnitude. A yard, mile, the earth, the sun, the solar system 
are, or may be, specified magnitudes, but specification implies the 
limits 0 and o for what is under the limits. The universe to be 
expressed in yards, to be expressed as a magnitude, would have to 
be brought under these limits, and when that was done all we 
would have would be a specified number of the single magnitude, 
the one yard. 

Ask the boy to give his own meaning for magnitude, impos- 
ing no dogma on him, but teaching him to express what he actually 
thinks. The yard is a boxwood rule so long, but he knows or 
thinks that the material, the boxwood does not matter, the magni- 
tude is the same, no matter what the rule is made of. We would 
have no right to mystify him by saying that the magnitude varied 
relatively to temperature in different materials. Applying the 
yard to measure anything, the material measured does 
not matter; all he needs is to fix end points in it 
corresponding to the end points o and 0 of the yard. He will ex- 
press himself correctly by saying that what he measures is space, 
not the thing that may be in the element of space; it is not the 
thing he measures, but the space it occupies. Thus told that the 
diameter of the earth, a magnitude, is 8,000 miles, and its distance 
from the sun 91} millions of miles, he understands both statements 
not as dogmas, but because he always knows, intuits, himself 
measuring magnitude as an attribute of space, and by his being 
able to fix the points 0 and 0 anywhere in space. Expressing 
himself correctly, he would say that the end points of the boxwood 
rule, O and 0, are not in or part of the boxwood, or of any kind of 
stuff outside of it, but positions marked in pure space. He would 
or could say that he knows or intuits space as perfectly as anything 
contained in it, that the magnitude of physical space is intuited as 
under no boundaries, that of elements of space occupied by objects 
as under boundaries, the same thing, space, being equally known to 
him in the same sense as inside and outside each particular object. 

Under the condition of being able to express what he knows 
he would progress farther to perfection, a step at least. If told to 
erect co-ordinates in outer space with the help of the fixed stars 
and relate the magnitude of the earth to them, he might not say 
that he cannot do so; he would say that he does not do so, and 
perhaps add, nor does anyone else. The extrinsic relation of the 
earth to space is one to an unspecified magnitude, its intrinsic 
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relation one to a specified magnitude, a magnitude lying between 
oando. He knows the magnitude of a yard by an intrinsic rela- 
tion in itself, not by any extrinsic relation to unspecified magnitude 
outside of it. Take away the end points specifying the yard and 
it ceases to be a yard, may be anything; he will right things, how- 
ever, by taking, if he can, an inch in the unspecified length; he 
must do something of the kind if he thinks at all. Then the dia- 
meter of the earth being an unspecified length x; he specifies, 
as his first step, a specified length or parameter a in z, a mile, and 
from certain data infers that x=ma where m=8,000 points of no 
magnitude, a number or series of cyphers. He thus vindicates his 
logical form of thought by taking magnitude as relative not to 
magnitude, but to no magnitude, and also as an intuited relation in 
physical objects, a yard, or the earth. 

Coming now to the principle of relativity, the dogma that 
motion is known in no absolute sense, but only as relative to 
motion, we may plead that some respect be paid to the schoolboy’s 
way of thinking, that, at least, advantage be not taken of his in- 
ability to express what he thinks, knows, intuits, as physical fact. 
We insist that when, and because he thinks he is conformed to the 
logical mode in thought, whereby he must take a proposition as 
always implying its contradictory, and in particular the intuited 
proposition. It is not his fault if he does not express the implicit 
contradictory, make it explicit; in practice he is taught not to do 
so, his teacher not bearing contradiction, being wedded to the 
absolute proposition or dogma. 

When the boy can express what he knows or thinks, he states 
any specified magnitude as relative to no magnitude, as an intrinsic 
relation in a particular magnitude. His expression for any speci- 
fied motion he intuits, in the same way expresses an intrinsic rela- 
tion to no motion; he does not know or intuit motion apart from 
no motion. He throws his ball into the air, he knows that the ball 
is in motion, and what it is moving in, space, is not moving. The 
intrinsic relation of the ball is to the space it occupies, and he 
thinks that, while the state of the ball is one of motion, its state as 
a part of space is one of no motion. He has to hold to his in- 
tuition, and do battle for it, or be mystified and confused, not 
allowed to think out the thing for himself. He is told that the 
ball is moving through air, the particles of which are moving; so 
they are—and stop the motion of the ball, reduce it to rest by 
taking up motion from it. He is told that he himself, the ball 
and the earth, are in a state of common motion, and that the earth’s 
motion quenches every motion not its own. So it does, but just 
as the element of space which the ball occupies is at rest, absolute 
rest, so is the element of space the earth occupies and all the 
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elements of space occupied by the particles of the air, and of the 
ball. 

This is his fundamental position, which we will allow him to 
develop and express. His ball passes from one element of space 
to another, the elements always at rest in respect of it. The 
same holds for the elements in which the particles move. So far 
the relation he states is motion in a mass or particle as a whole, 
but then he knows that the whole must be either a true whole or 
else a number of parts sticking together, and therefore having a 
certain measure of relative rest which, if not absolute rest, is pure 
intrinsic motion in an ultimate particle. We may claim the in- 
tuition of rigidity for the boy, and perhaps he would anticipate the 
mathematician, and pass to the limit of perfect rigidity. He intuits 
_ concurrent motion and no motion as between a moving body and 
the non-moving space it occupies at any moment, and also between 
the parts of the body in the same sense; any part taken has the 
same intrinsic relation to the other parts as all the parts have to 
the whole, so that the state of rigidity or no motion integrates the 
parts as it does the whole. 

When he rides, say, a motor bicycle, he thinks of himself as 
not in motion relatively to the machine, and the whole bicycle and 
all its parts as not in relative motion. If told that the machine 
and all its parts are in motion, vibrating, he would say that the 
motions are im equilibrio, in order that the machine shall hold 
together, and so be able to move as a whole. If hard pushed, he 
could say that the condition of rigidity or relative rest must at 
limit be absolute in order to get motion, whether supposed absolute 
or relative. It is idle to mystify him as to this; the mystification 
means forbidding the law of thought, according to which he would 
naturally proceed, in view of any object he thinks about as pre- 
sented to him. 

He intuits the bicycle as a specified magnitude, and all its 
parts as specified magnitudes. The magnitude in which the bi- 
cycle exists is unspecified magnitude which he would express as 
space. He intuits space as at rest relatively to the bicycle, whether 
it is at rest or in motion, and having the same relation to every- 
thing about him whether they are at rest or in motion. Following 
a natural order in thought he takes in the first place the bicycle 
as a specified magnitude, one under boundaries, and as a next step 
a two-fold state in it as a whole of rest and motion; he knows it 
both as standing still and in motion. Here the mystification comes 
in, he is to give his intuition up and echo the dogma that every- 
thing is in motion. 

If he is to proceed to perfection he has only to express what 
he thinks to meet the dogma with the contradictory implicit in it. 
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There is some occasion for him to do so. In a recent elementary 
work it is said that dynamics “claims to be the ultimate science of 
which the others are but branches,” on the grounds “that the 
various qualities of things perceptible to the senses are merely our 
peculiar mode of appreciating changes of position on the part of 
things existing in space.” “Thus we get at the great basal idea of 
modern science that all our sensations are the result of compari- 
sons of the changed configurations of things in space at various 
times. It follows, therefore, that the laws of motion, that is, the 
laws of the changes of configurations of things, are the ultimate 
laws of physical science.”4 , 

A boy intuits a thing and state of a thing as both changing 
and not changing, and the space in which things are as never 
changing. He intuits light and darkness, heat and cold, sound and 
silence, as things outside of him, not as sensations. He intuits his 
sensations from the same external point of view as the scientist 
does light, heat and sound, only in a much more obscure sense. 
Darkness, cold and silence and their degrees are as much sensa- 
tions to him as light, heat and sound and their degrees. If then 
the latter are stated to him as modes of motion, he will say that the 
former are relatively to them no motion, and that he intuits his 
sensations of them concurrently as contradictories. He has sensa- 
tion of light apart from sensation of darkness, but no intuition of 
one apart from the other. If treated to the physiological theories 
of sensation he might without presumption think himself as wise 
as his would-be teachers. 

His point would, if taught to express himself, be that his 
knowledge of physical state of being, whether magnitude or motion 
is concurrently knowledge of no magnitude and no motion, and he 
might with due deference ask his teachers to give an instance in 
the physical field to the contrary. 

They might teach him to say, like a parrot, that the diurnal 
revolution of the sun and stars or the rotation of the earth on its 
axis rested on the evidence of his senses. He would be very stupid 
indeed if he did not see that that proposition was not one for the 
actual motions of bodies, as independent of his senses as they are 
of those of ants. Following the natural process of thought in him- 
self, he would say that the evidence of his senses gave him and left 
him from first to last contradictories which he could not contradict, 
but had to think about as best he could. If sufficiently well- 
informed he would say that the sun and stars cannot be stated as 
revolving round the earth, but round its axis prolonged to an in- 
definite extent in both directions, round, thus, a line rigid in itself 


4. ‘Introduction to Mathematics,” A. N. Whitehead, F.R.S. Williams and 
Norgate, 1912, pp. 47, 48. 
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though capable of motion as a whole in space. Round this line 
the sun would be travelling at the rate of 18°2 miles a second, or 
80 times faster than a cannon ball through air, and Arcturus and 
more remote stars with inconceivable speed. In such case, how- 
ever, it may be taken as almost certain that we would not have the 
firmament as it appears to us. A luminous disc or point when its 
velocity exceeds a certain limit appears to our senses, not as a disc 
or point, but as a stream or line of light. Our organs are con- 
formed to terrestrial conditions approximately constant ; the earth 
if rotating describes ‘24,000 miles, while the sun, if revolving round 
it, would describe 574,310,000 miles. Our visual sensations are 
conformed to the former motion as constant, not to a vast variety 
of motions many millions of times faster than that of the sun. The 
assumption which Sir Oliver Lodge combats is altogether at vari- 
ance with what we know of our sense impressions. 

This argument might occur to an observant schoolboy who 
had travelled in fast trains at night. He might, however, think 
that both the earth and the external universe were rotating as a 
rigid whole round a common axis fixed in space; it did not follow 
that because the sphere was revolving the earth was not rotating 
with it. This would be a more natural supposition to make than 
that the earth was a stationary body rigidly fixed ; that supposition 
was made, not on sense evidence, but in thought, to explain the 
apparent motion of the rigid sphere about it. The sense evidence 
would meet its contradictory at once since under the supposition 
the whole system, excepting the moon and the planets, would 
appear perfectly rigid or at rest, and present an aspect quite dif- 
ferent from the actually apparent one. The boy, primitive man, 
and the early astronomical observer would not disregard sense 
evidence, and would not rest any absolute proposition on it; we 
now think about it, recognise its contradictories, and that men 
always do and did ever since the faculty of thought became the 
endowment of the race. The proposition that the earth was rotat- 
ing on its axis and moving in space came to those who first thought 
about the thing as a contradictory implicit in the proposition. In 
that contradictory, however, another contradictory was implicit, 
sense evidence was both held to and taken exception to, not allowed 
the absolute form. The earth was at once both moving and not 
moving, moving because the condition of motion was that as a 
whole it had a state of interstial rest, of approximate rigidity. That 
was a general form of the proposition of motion as physical state 
in a body, mass or particle, atom even or electron. The school- 
boy left to himself naturally gives the proposition, intuits it as such 
as the heir of thought, goes on the same lines as the primitive 
astronomers knowing not the telescope did, but going to perfection 
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not obstructed by dogma. They became schoolboys in the course 
of time paralysed by their teachers not knowing that the way to 
perfection was the natural way of thought. The ancients intuited 
the earth as a globe, not because it was a globe, but because it 
was implicit in the proposition that it was not.5 The steps forward 
were painfully long, because it was obstructed at every turn by 
dogma. The proposition that the earth goes round the sun was in 
substance the proposition that the sun goes round the earth, but it 
took the 2,000 years from Aristarchus to Copernicus to give the 
proposition its logical form, and it looks as if no one but a school- 
boy seems now-a-days to accept the form. 

There are direct proofs that the earth rotates on its axis, but 
these and the many indirect proofs prove also that it is an 
independent body in space, its motion in its own and outer space 
depending on no motion or the measure of rigidity in itself. What 
is physically proved is that the motion in the concrete sense of the 
mass or particle of it, is not relative to motion of mass or particle 
of mass, but to no motion or neutralisation of motion tantamount 
to no motion without which the mass or particle could not move 
asa whole. The school-boy on board a steamer in motion, whether 
he was moving himself or not, would or could say that he was at 
rest relatively to the motion of the vessel, and that he knows its 
motion because it is not his motion or no motion. He might say 
that the motion of the vessel is one of a rigid body independent of 
the intrinsic motion of its parts, that such motion in it is action and 
re-action im egutlibrio. 

While, however, indefinite magnitude is an attribute of space 
motion is not such an attribute, and is always distinguished as under 
limits in space, the limits being those of a particular magnitude of 
mass lying between 0 and o. The limits of the earth’s motion are 
those of its mass, the mass fixing points 0 and 0 in space, 2.¢., cen- 
tral and circumferential, the points not moving in space, but deter- 
mining instantaneous positions in space, instantaneous meaning 
that they have no motion of their own in space, that they occur in 
space but do not describe it. The schoolboy describes the motion 
of a cart-wheel, its rotation and translational trace in space in this 
way to himself, or would if he could express himself. He does 
not look up to the sky for fixed points or no motion to relate the 
motion of the wheel to, he finds them at the centre and circum- 
ference, and as an intrinsic relation between motion and no motion 
in the wheel itself. 

Foucault’s experiments to directly prove the rotation of the 
earth, experiments which, in the hands of a mechanical genius, may 
yet give unanticipated results, are an instance of going far afield 


5. Cicero, De Natura Deorum 11, 19. 
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for what is obvious in a cart wheel. A gyroscope can be made 
under certain conditions to rotate, so that its axis retains the same 
position relatively to a fixed star, and therefore not the same rela- 
tively to the earth’s motion, which is made apparent. But in this 
the motion of the gyroscope is not relative to that of the earth; 
what the instrument gives in its axis of rotation is a point of no 
motion, a point at rest relatively to the earth’s motion, a point the 
single property of which is its fixation in space. If a man could 
give himself the property of the point he would no longer rotate as 
part of the earth, the earth would slip away under him. 

The schoolboy obeying the law of thought would express his 
intuition by saying that he does not know motion apart from no 
motion, and that he knows neither apart from a body or particle of 
it moving as a whole and not moving as cohering as a body. He 
may now, poor boy, have the absolute proposition or dogma im- 
pressed on him that everything is in motion, which necessarily 
makes him think that nothing is. He is told that there is no such 
thing as no motion, and that makes him think of the cases of it 
about him. He is told that motion is relative only to and know- 
able as relative to motion. He cannot help but think then how the 
same thing can be relative to itself. He is allowed either motion 
or no motion, whichever he likes, but not both, and he cannot help 
but like to have both. The schoolmen were experts in laying 
down propositions for the school boys of their time to contradict. 
The boys followed the natural law of thought, and in manhood 
found the gift of expression for it. For what did Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Galileo contend in reality? Not so much for the 
correct expression of physical facts as for the logical expression of 
thought, wanting which the former expression, no matter what it 
was, would be a mere matter of words. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT, M.B. 














1912. 


SCOTLAND AND 
HER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


PART I. 


THE growth of civilization in a country is influenced by many 
causes. Conditions, historical, social, and material all combine to 
hasten or retard its progress, since man is a compound of nature, 
education, and circumstances. The human mind, however, will 
always remain the prime factor in the onward march towards a 
higher plane of national life. As a consequence, there is nothing 
more important in a civilized nation than its system of educational 
establishments. Like all other human institutions this system 
must conform in a close degree to the laws that spring from social 
and material organization, if it would maintain its due sphere of 
influence upon the destiny of the nation. 

The appearance of Scotland in the arena of modern history 
was late but sudden, as the country had been slow in emerging 
from the Middle Ages, despite the fact that in almost all the 
stages of her story, as Burton, the historian, remarks: “ Whatever 
documents deal with the social condition of the country they reveal 
a machinery for education always abundant when compared with 
any traces of art, or the other elements of civilization.” 

The highest devotion, and the meanest apathy, can both be 
found as characteristic of the attitude adopted by different nations 
in the value they have attached to the place that education fills in 
the progress of their welfare. Few facts, indeed, are more striking 
in the study of history than the diversity of outlook that has 
existed about this in the past, and that still to some extent lives on 
in the present. Amongst peoples, as among individuals, there is, 
no doubt, a general agreement as to the desirability of getting as 
complete an education as possible, but it is in the efforts made 
towards the attainment of this, and, above all, in the sacrifices 
offered up towards its fulfilment, that nations and men alike vary 
so much. 

There is, in truth, no royal road to learning, either for a com- 
munity or an individual. Riches may not indicate its possession 
neither, as Scotland has abundantly shown, will poverty mean that 
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education cannot thrive in her midst, although it must be allowed 
that “money must always have its influence in securing instruction 
and penury in debarring it.” A country that sits in expectation 
of the gift falling into her lap is in much the same position as the 
man who spends his time in bemoaning the circumstance that he 
received little or no schooling as a boy. 


Sooner or later, no more and no less, a country will get the 
educational system she deserves—one that will be priceless to her 
because of her forethought and self-sacrifice, or one that will be 
worthless because of her lack of power to see what are the realities 
that sustain her life. It is one of the deepest truths that educa- 
tional ideals, and, more especially, how they are put into practice, 
are the truest index of a people but, while a system of education 
is a tool of the most far-reaching power in elevating and sharpen- 
ing the qualities of a nation, it must always be kept in mind that 
the people themselves have consciously made that tool Each 
State inevitably evolves a system of education in conformity with 
the fundamental idea of its civilization. “Chaque peuple organise 
Yeducation 4 son image, on vue de ses moeurs et de ses habitudes ; 
Peducation, 4 son tour, réagit sur l’etat social.” This does not 
necessarily mean that it has an elaborate system of schools because 
there are other facilities for education in the family and civic life, 
and in religious ceremonial besides the discipline through the laws 
and their administration, and through the demands made upon 
citizens for civil and military duties. 


The inherent greatness of a people will inevitably bring about 
the establishment of means whereby its qualities will be rendered 
more effective, and also given fuller play, for, as has been finely 
said, “the education of a people is at once the consequence of all 
that it believes, and the source of all that it is destined to be.” 


Of no country can this be more truly affirmed than of Scot- 
land, because her system of education was logically the outcome of 
her people as a whole, and the democratic character of both her 
schools and universities proves that they reflected the genius of the 
people more clearly than any other phase of her life, with the 
exception of her Church alone. If, as Froude says: “The Com- 
mons of Scotland were the sons of their religion,” then their other 
parent in no less degree was to be found in their schools and 
universities. 

In pre-Reformation times, schools in Scotland, as elsewhere, 
grew up under the shadow of the Church, but the national attitude 
adopted towards them in different countries was not always kept at 
a very high level. In Scotland, however, the respect attached to 
the office of master or rector was always a high one. The oldest 
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record in regard to schools shows that the holder of this position 
was classed frequently with some of the highest names in the land. 
Another early reference may be quoted as proving the existence 
of this feeling. “I judgeit the teaching of the youthhood in virtue 
and science next after the authority with the ministers of justice 
under it, and after the angelical office of godly pastors to obtain 
the third principal place most commodious and necessar to the kirk 
of God.” 


It is worthy of note that St. Andrew’s possessed schools of 
repute centuries before her venerable University came into being. 
As early as 1120, the disciples of the schools in connection with 
the Church of St. Andrew’s are mentioned as welcoming the 
friend and biographer of Anselm to the chair of the bishop of the 
Scots. 


Previous to the Reformation, however, the influence of educa- 
tion upon the people at large was necessarily limited, although the 
passion for learning was seen in the large numbers that went abroad 
to get that higher instruction which the grammar schools of their 
country could not supply. Assistance to such students was often 
and freely given by our early sovereigns. This exodus eventually 
became so great that it was one of the chief causes that led Henry 
Wardlaw, Bishop of St. Andrew’s, to found the University which 
has lately been venerating his memory. 


It is worth our while also to remember that Scotland, in the 
same year, witnessed the battle of Harlaw. What an epitome of 
the history of our land in that century lies in these two events! 
“ Peace,” we are told, “hath her victories no less renowned than 
war,” but to-day the victory of peace is acclaimed after 500 years, 
while the victory of war has long since ceased to be marked in the 
calendar of our celebrations. The “red Harlaw” spread sorrow 
and suffering almost at the same moment as the good folks of St. 
Andrew’s were busying themselves, much as they were at the five- 
hundredth anniversary a year ago. “So great was the joy that the 
whole clergy (400 in number) and convent, in solemn procession, 
sang ‘Te Deum,’ and the citizens gave themselves up to universal 
festivity and joy.” 

The Reformation was the great landmark of the education no 
less than of the religion of Scotland, for from that great movement 
sprang not only our religious liberty, but also the “ Book of Discip- 
line,” our Scottish Magna Charta of education, unfortunately far too 
little acted upon in form, if not in spirit, for many a long year after 
its conception in the minds and hearts of our great religious leaders. 
The plan proposed was, as a matter of fact, so much in advance of 
the time of Knox, that we are now only slowly reaching towards its 
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attainment, and are still painfully conscious that the educational 
thought of the best minds in 16th century Scotland was in nowise 
behind the educational practice of their 20th century successors. 

Before considering Scotland’s debt of gratitude to her educa- 
tional establishments, it may be well to outline in brief the charac- 
teristic features of her education, and the great disadvantages that 
had to be overcome in attaining the end that was aimed at. The 
latter are, in themselves, a striking proof how widespread must 
have been the belief in learning, and how deep must have been the 
esteem for it through the length and breadth of the land. 

First and foremost among these difficulties stood the poverty 
of the country as a barrier to the development of educational facili- 
ties. It was only by the wisest prevision, and the most careful 
effort, that the little that was available was able to be productive 
of so wonderful results compared with what her richer southern 
neighbour could show at the same period, especially among the 
lower classes of the people. Hardy independence and indomitable 
thrift would not permit chill penury to freeze the genial current of 
their soul. Their very poverty became a source of strength, and 
they scorned to lap themselves in the “ Lydian airs” of the poet 
as an antidote for the “eating cares” which were not seldom their 
burden. “Let us not complain of poverty, it is a splendid poverty 
indeed, it is a poverty rich in men.” 

Grant, in his “ History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland,” lays 
special stress on the remarkable way in which the community 
triumphed over this drawback, and in the no less wonderful extent 
to which property had been mortified for the sacred cause of educa- 
tion in a country so small and so poor as Scotland. It is worthy 
of note also that, although Burgh schools were recognized by 
statute, they were never endowed by Act of Parliament. But if 
a nation wants schools it will have them, and will see that the 
support is forthcoming without needing to lean upon the crutch 
of the State. The endowed schools commissioners estimated, as 
Grant points out, that the total revenues from endowments left for 
educational purposes, exclusive of university endowments, amounted 
to what they themselves admitted as the enormous sum of £145,000. 
They declared themselves still more astonished when they found 
that this income was nearly all devoted to the parish schools, and 
that the grammar schools could claim but a small fraction of the 
total. Scotsmen also may be justly proud that these endowments 
suffered little from that neglect or misappropriation which was so 
familiar a feature as regards the legacies left for similar uses, both 
in Ireland and in England. The thrifty Scot, with his zeal for 
education, would be always on the alert to render great abuses in 
this direction impossible. 
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Another hindrance which had to be combated was the long 
internal turbulence that held sway within the country, and was 
made worse by the fact that the Scottish nobility of the 16th cen- 
tury were not much in advance of what the nobility of the 12th 
century had been in most other countries of Western Europe. 
Among the manifold misfortunes that fell upon the land during 
this weary struggle none was more hurtful to its welfare than that 
so large a proportion of its intellectual wealth was driven to service 
in foreign lands. An instance of this drain of ability may be given 
from McCrie’s “ Life of Melville, Principal of St. Andrew’s.” Of 
that eminent teacher’s pupils, his biographer records that at the 
beginning of the 17th century, in the six universities and fifteen 
Protestant Colleges of France, “the numbers of Scotchmen who 
taught in these seminaries was great. They were to be found in 
all the universities and colleges; in several of them they held the 
honorary situation of principal; and in others they amounted to a 
third part of the professors.” 

In spite of this condition of affairs, Scotland’s early advance in 
education was maintained because her people, her Church, and on 
occasion her ruling powers were more actively concerned with these 
matters than were other countries. Throughout practically the 
whole of the 17th century, endeavours were being made by the 
legislature, the Church, and the local authorities to promote educa- 
tion among the people. In 1616 the Privy Council enacted that 
there should be a school established in every parish of the kingdom, 
and the Act was to be carried into effect with the concurrence of 
the burghs. The question was before Parliament again in 1633, 
when it further declared that a rate might be levied with the con- 
sent of a majority of the parishioners upon possessors of land, for 
establishing and supporting parish schools. On at least two other 
occasions this Act was extended before 1696, when the Govern- 
ment gave it its final form. From this date the parish system of 
elementary schools became established, and continued without in- 
terruption, except in some parts of the Highlands, where the large 
size of the parishes rendered it difficult to enforce the Act. 

Scotland’s respect for education was also clearly shown in the 
demands she made that her parochial schoolmasters should be well- 
qualified and competent men. It is an historical fact that Frederick 
the Great turned his discharged non-commissioned officers into 
teachers, as a cheap means of getting rid of them, and a similar 
indifference placed the schools of other countries under a like ridi- 
culous control, but in Scotland the Presbyteries put candidates 
through a test of fitness, and obtained for their schools teachers 
who would not suffer in comparison with very many of our own 
day, so far as attainments were concerned. The fact that the 
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schoolmaster’s desk was commonly used as a stepping stone to the 
pulpit will amply testify to the qualifications generally found 
among the candidates. 

Geographical difficulties, especially in the case of the High- 
lands, likewise retarded the spread of education in many parts of 
the country. Down to the end of the 18th century, in truth, 
schools were conspicuous by their absence over extensive areas. 
The Rev. L. Shaw, the author of a “History of Moray,” dating 
from the end of the 18th century, said that he could remember 
“when from Speymouth, Strathspey, Badenoch, and Lochaber, to 
Lorn, there was but one school, namely Ruthven, in Badenoch.” 
By way of antidote to this it may be recorded that Dr. Johnson, 
when on his tour in the north, was struck by the evidences he 
encountered of intellectual interest in the most unlikely places. In 
the Hebrides he informs us that in every house he visited books 
were to be found, and these were frequently in more languages 
than one. 

In face of all these hindrances, the people of Scotland, never- 
theless, possessed “an educated opinion which, for seriousness and 
receptivity, was as enlightened as that of any nation in Europe.” 
One of the aphorisms of Rousseau was that a genius will educate 
himself in spite of all obstacles. May it not be claimed that in the 
case of our country we have an even grander effort in a whole 
nation educating itself, despite the trammels of poverty, political 
strife, and the many other discouragements that would have daunted 
the hearts of a weaker people. 

The parish school, the grammar school, and the university 
were all so inextricably interwoven in the educational system of 
Scotland, that it would be an invidious task to attempt to separate 
them in giving an estimate of the extent to which any one of 
them might put forward the strongest claim upon the gratitude of 
the country for their services. It will rather be preferable to 
employ now one and now another of them as giving the better 
example of the various benefits they have conferred and for which 
they have all more or less laid the nation under their obligation. 

The essential characteristics of Scottish education bring out 
most clearly the various privileges which the country had received 
at the hands of the instructors of her youth, and for which the 
people owed in return that respect and support which, to their 
credit, they have never been guilty of refusing, and seldom nig- 
gardly in granting, as a right which national pride forbade them to 
leave unpaid. 

Amongst the advantages derived from our Scottish system of 
education, none was more widely felt than its comparative ease of 
attainment. Historical records from the 16th century onwards 
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undoubtedly prove that every endeavour was made so that the 
schools might not become select or exclusive, but would remain 
really national, and adapted, so far as possible, to the varied cir- 
cumstances of the different grades into which the people were 
socially divided. This is really a most outstanding feature when 
it is recollected that most early educational systems were but little 
calculated to leaven the masses of the people. Modern America 
has justly made a boast that the son of her President may be 
found side by side with the son of a workman in her schools, but 
she was not the pioneer in this laudable consummation for, before 
the Pilgrim Fathers crossed the Atlantic, the heir of the Scottish 
laird and the son of his ploughman might have been seen seated on 
the same school bench, or at times sprawling on the floor of a 
school so poor that seats were considered a luxury. The Rev. Dr. 
Cameron Lees records, in his recent “History of Inverness,” a per- 
sonal recollection of such a school. “We remember a schoolhouse 
midway between Dalwhinnie and Newtonmore—a type of many 
in the county. Walls and roof of turf. Fire in the centre of the 
room. No chimney. A single desk, at which only three out of 
the twenty pupils could write at a time.” Under such humble 
roofs as these, the dominie, himself often with less than a labourer’s 
wage, as badly paid indeed as his school was ill-furnished, man- 
fully stuck to his task of raising the level of intelligence, of streng- 
thening capacity, and of encouraging moral self-respect among the 
people. His labour poorly requited in terms of worldly goods had 
indeed on that account an even stronger claim than otherwise 
upon the gratitude of his day and generation. 

Since these masters were more often than not graduates them- 
selves, it was possible for the “lad o’ pairts” to get from him a 
complete preparation for entrance to the university, and in this 
way the sons of peasants and labourers found their way to the 
various seats of learning, and from thence could rise as far as their 
native abilities would carry them. Lord Playfair, in his studies of 
“Social Welfare,” remarks in connection with this feature that: 
“Englishmen are sometimes astonished how Scotchmen get on in 
the world, but the whole secret of it is that every Scot knows it to 
be his own fault if he is not educated.” 

The very possibility of this chance of a successful career in 
scholarship aroused the energy and fanned the ambition of every 
family in the land, and the poorest Scottish matron ever kept deep 
down in her heart the hope that she would live to see her son 
“wag his head in the pulpit.” In no country of the world have 
the schools and universities been an ampler boon to the whole body 
of the people than in Scotland, and her debt has been, and still is, 
a heavy one to them. On the other hand, she has well repaid it, 
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for no community could at any time have laid a better claim to 
following that ideal of a parent’s and a nation’s duty which Locke, 
in his “ Thoughts on Education,” has so nobly expressed. “The 
well educating of their children is so much the duty and concern 
of parents, and the welfare and prosperity of the nation, so much 
depends on it that I would have every one lay it seriously to heart ; 
and after having well examined and distinguished what fancy, 
custom, or reason advises in the case, set his helping hand to pro- 
mote everywhere that way of training up youth with regard to their 
several conditions, which is the easiest, shortest, and likeliest to 
produce virtuous, useful, and able men in their distinct callings.” 


A second characteristic that has marked the education of Scot- 
land has been the absence of the baneful influence of religious 
controversy in connection with her schools. How much there is to 
be thankful for in this can best be appreciated when we remember 
that England is still suffering from troubles arising from this in- 
sidious evil. In Scotland, on the contrary, there has always been 
hearty co-operation between Church and State in the guidance of 
educational affairs. The leaders of the Reformed Church regarded 
their share in this as a peculiar and a pious duty. They made 
willing sacrifices for it, and deliberately proposed that a portion of 
the Church property should be applied to national education, see- 
ing, as they declared, that “all men came into the world ignorant, 
and God had ceased to illuminate them miraculously, a system of 
education for the whole people was, therefore, a necessity.” Before 
the beginning of the 17th century the Church courts possessed “a 
common order ; touching the rate to be raised for the salary of the 
teacher, the fees to be paid by scholars, and many other regula- 
tions for the organization of primary schools.” Nor did these 
regulations, nor the efforts to carry them out, merit the sneer of 
Lethington when he dubbed them “devout imaginations.” . 


While the Church in Scotland did much to advance secular 
education, it still acted on the principle which Montalambert tersely 
expressed in the sentiment, “II n’y a pas de religion sans culte ; et 
il n’y a pas de culte sans Dimanche.” Ever regarding the school 
as the handmaid of the Church, the clergy admitted the wider 
sphere of worldly necessities, and the secular tendency was fostered 
because it was a natural re-action against the somewhat one-sided 
religious character of the earlier ecclesiastical schools. Such ten- 
dencies, fortunately, work themselves out, as a rule, and only the 
memory of them remains for the instruction of future generations. 
The Middle Ages had taught the leaders of the Reformation in 
Scotland a good deal that they should avoid, and their readiness to 
accept the necessity for change was a great advantage for our 
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country, as the history of the human race teaches us that this nega- 
tive work has always to be done before humanity can take its next 
step forward. 

The high keynote that Knox struck when he gave forth to his 
countrymen his scheme for their moral and intellectual well-being 
was raised far above the possibility of the squabbles of sectarianism 
ever being able to interfere with its attainment. It was extremely 
fortunate that the difficulties of the work were not enhanced by any 
religious trouble, and the fact that the kirk had proclaimed itself 
as the guardian of Scottish freedom had much to do with the im- 
portance which Knox claimed for its right to share in the battle 
for educational liberty as well. “Everlasting honour,” says Car- 
lyle, “to brave old Knox, one of the truest of the true! That in 
the moment while he and his cause, amid civil broils, in convulsion 
and confusion, were still but struggling for life, he sent the school- 
master forth to all corners, and said, ‘Let the people be taught.’ 
His message in its true compass was, ‘Let men know that they 
are men. This great message Knox did deliver, with a man’s 
voice and strength, and found a people to believe him.” 

Scotland has further to be grateful for the fact that, while her 
education was on a high level from an idealistic standpoint, yet it 
always remained very practical in its aims. This was mainly due 
to the character of the people themselves, for, as Sir Henry Craik 
points out in his “Century of Scottish History,” “the Lowlands of 
Scotland presented an extraordinary mixture of intellectual subtlety 
and keen, practical common-sense, of indomitable perseverance and 
obstinate adherence to old ways, of restless independence and in- 
nate respect for authority, of stolid reserve and susceptibility to the 
stirrings of romance and poetry.” 

When Knox first created the common people of Scotland into 
a force that may with justice be regarded as a real political power, 
he recognised that the kirk must, for her own sake, maintain the 
parish school in the most efficient state that it was then possible 
of attaining. It was with this idea kept strictly in view that the 
whole system of education in our country gradually grew up. The 
manifold benefits that Scotland has derived from her parish schools 
arose largely from the parochial system on which they were based 
and by which they were linked to all that was most attuned to the 
spirit of the nation. The parish has ever been to most Scotsmen 
an extension of the family. Its duty was to undertake its own 
responsibilities, and its reward was to reap the fruits of its own 
efforts. Out of this two-fold aim sprang the parish school as a 
centre for the cultivation of that pride of character, for the pro- 
motion of that mutual life, and for the stimulus of that independ- 
ence, which have been so vital to the upkeep of the national 


vigour. 
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Dr. Chambers had precisely the same view as Knox of the 
importance of this sound and practical foundation for the working 
of the schools, when he advocated the strengthening of the paro- 
chial system. Upholding the principle that what was saved in the 
relief of pauperism should be devoted to the extension of the 
schools, he declared that they should be cheap, but not free, and 
that they should be open to all—rich and poor alike. Their main 
object, in his opinion, was not to raise men out of their stations, 
although that was not to be in any way discouraged when it did 
occur, but rather to produce worthy citizens, whatever their rank in 
life might be. Intellectual acquirements were to be always placed 
above the training that would find its outlet in the acquisition of 
material wealth alone. Chambers’ desire, as given in his own 
words, was “not to raise men in the artificial scale of life, but to 
raise them on that far nobler scale which has respect to the virtues 
of the mind and the prospects of immortality. It is to confer a 
truer dignity upon each than if the crown of an earthly potentate 
was bestowed upon him.” Scotland has been deeply indebted to 
the fostering of this ideal in the educational system of her schools, 
and must admit that their value to her has lain in the care with 
which they have been guarded from degenerating into “a mere 
machinery for the redress of social inequalities.” 

The practical side of Scottish education can also be illustrated 
from the early importance attached to physical education. This 
was apparently by no means overlooked if we can take Melville’s 
Diary as indicating the condition of things at least in the type of 
school which he attended. In this most notable picture of the old 
Scotch scholar life, Melville tells us that, “By our master we were 
teached to handle the bow for archery, the club for golf, the batons 
for fencing ; also to run, to leap, to swim, and to wrestle.” Modern 
languages are by no means a modern subject in our curriculum, for 
French appears to have been generally taught from an early period. 
As early as 1635 the Town Council of Aberdeen authorized the 
teaching of that subject. In conclusion, on this phase of the up- 
to-date and practical side maintained in Scottish schools, one more 
instance may be recorded. From about the end of the 17th century 
onward the subject of navigation was assiduously taught in all the 
schools of the chief seaport towns. 


CHARLES MENMUIR, M.A. 





THE ROSE OF REVOLUTION. 


DOWN in the gutter, 

Lo, the children fight— 

Knowing not how to play, and wrong seems right ; 
Nurtured on harlots’ oaths, the drunken stutter, 
They never dreamed that darkness was not light. 
Seeing no sun 

Their day closed as begun 

In shadow and shame, each hour its own affliction ; 
Yea, had an angel brought them benediction, 
They had but deemed it cursing they should shun— 
Night rested on their souls, and with them dwelt, 
A horror felt. 


The baby’s finger 

Reaching out is met 

‘With blows and hate, the inferno round him set; 
And had one ray then dawned, it dared not linger— 
Rather it was a thing they would forget. 

Through wizened frames 

Bones press, in cruel games 

They drink new death for life by blind brute quarrels ; 
The sport of every beast they have beast morals, 
And burn already in hell’s fangs of flames. 

Grips there that gulf, which nowise may be crost, 
Souls alway lost. 


Unsexed the woman 

Wreaks her round of vice, 

Pleasures of lust may fill but not suffice ; 

We mark not Mary’s touch, those graces human 
Crowning the worst with some sweet sacrifice. 
No happy lot 

Is hers, no splendid spot, 

But brand on brand in rest alike and revels ; 

As though the wrath of all the unchained devils 
Had crowded all their ills, in one black blot. 
Demoniac shapes, that, ere transformed to swine, 
Shone out Divine. 
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Man fallen deeper 

Stumbles to his doom, 

Loathsome and loathed, in mingled glare and gloom; 
A thief, a sot, a deaf night-wandering sleeper— 
For him the felon’s grave alone finds room. 

His heavenly powers 

And empire-saving dowers, 

That should have been to acts heroic plighted ; 
Blossoms of death at the mid glory blighted ? 
What are they but mere mocking blasted flowers, 
A corpse ere buried, now the light hath gone 

He shambles on. 


Ah, that is only 

Just the surface side, 

Mud thrown up from the abysses of the tide ; 
No tortured wretch is there an outcast lonely, 
Christ with the worst Himself is crucified. 

His angels tread 

Between the damned and dead, 

In many a rapturous thought or revelation ; 
The infant’s cry is often an inspiration, 
Reaping a bruise when he would ask for bread. 
And knocks at bolted hearts, in blind despair, 
Some pitiful prayer. 


And there are seasons, 

When the Pariah’s life 

Denies its doom and on him blunts the knife ; 
While love stands forth in beautiful blest treasons, 
With murderous passions gloriously at strife. 
A vision breaks 

On him, the soul awakes, 

He sees ajar like Heaven a sudden portal ; 
Something within him saith he is immortal, 
A truth he tramples down but not forsakes. 
He feels the call, that doth to kindness bid, 
A grandeur hid. 


A spirit royal 

Speaks, and infinite space 

Spreads round him with a more than monarch’s grace ; 
What, is the leper summoned, claimed as loyal 

To awful Duty with its Divine embrace? 

Greater than kings 
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He draws from cosmic springs, 

One moment makes him, crowns him as far other ; 
God and the brute—each is alike his brother, 

And mingles he with all high thoughts and things. 
Beyond mere chance, 

He enters on his old inheritance. 


Then comes the trial 

Of his sacred trust, 

Beast-wise he wallows yet again in lust ; 
Upon his splendid birthright, falls denial, 

Once more he sinks down in his native dust. 
But whoso turns 

Again from Truth he spurns, 

Contends with hopeless odds—a host supernal ; 
The smothered flame, from altar-fires eternal, 
Betrays the rebel and within him burns. 

For he that fights with Heaven finds endless pain, 
Fighting in vain. 


Around, and over 

All, the coming night 

Sends forth the banners of its pomp and might; 
The west is one great field, like blood-red clover, 
A dazzling darkness more than any light. 

The passionate waves 

Devour each other, graves 

Expand red mouths to sweep up earth and swallow ; 
That open sore, the City, in height and hollow 
Feels the red brand smeared on a million slaves. 
Vomit the slums red foam, that hideth not 
Their blasted blot. 


Gutters are channels 

For the crimson spray, 

It seems, that sports and leaps in laughing play ; 
While up in heaven the crimson clouds empannel 
Eve’s fiery chariot, on its awful way. 

Like crimson walls 

It closeth in and thralls, 

With hopes and fears, those damnéd souls in prison ; 
For, lo, the dead out of their tombs have risen, 
And on them blessing more than beauty falls. 
They own, they take, out of the crimson surge 
Love’s living scourge. 
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Heaven bows and blushes, 

By the Presence trod 

Of One who thrills and glorifies the clod ; 

Earth feels the shadow shine, and meekly rushes 
To scarlet shame and kneels unto its God. 

O mercy and wrath 

Make now a scarlet path, 

Down in the dust, upon transfigured houses ; 
Where murder is sweet and lust with crime carouses 
And lost lives glean a gruesome aftermath. 

Yet joy puts on fresh sorrow, in a frame 

Of scarlet flame. 


Rapture of roses 

Blends with blank distress, 

Each shroud is but a shapely wedding dress ; 
Out of the Eternal, see, the door uncloses 

And wrests from evil its last loveliness. 

No trumpet clangs, 

Heaven hath its priceless pangs 

Born of delicious deaths and boundless losses ; 
And there, nailed to a thousand thousand crosses, 
Christ in the suffering of His children hangs. 
At evening’s hour, though but to inward sight, 
Cometh the light. 


Disease, long fretting 

With a secret wound, 

Yields to the Spirit at its farthest bound ; 

Holes, that were reeking hells of wrong, and sweating 
Sin at each pore, turn to a sanctuary ground. 

Love’s gentle yoke 

Hidden in silence woke 

And found that death was life and love most human ; 
No more a harlot, but a priestess, woman 

Flower of the ages to full blossom broke. 

And then the Son of Mary moved and smil’d, 

In every child. 


Christ stirred, and striving 

In the blackest heart 

Planted some Calvary thorn a saving dart ; 
A multitudinous wave like gods arriving, 
A spasm as when the devils must depart. 
Straining the mesh 
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Of torture, travailing flesh 

Discards the burden of sin that was its body ; 
Shaken to new birth out of thronéd shoddy 
And shame, the Pariah leaps to light afresh. 
Returns in life, that he has long withstood, 
Lost brotherhood. 


Comes back kind laughter, 

As the Passion moves 

Slowly at first, like wheels in rusty grooves ; 
Dimly and strangely, that the new hereafter 
May reap but fragrance out of fire which proves. 
Love lies about 

And bursteth bonds of doubt, 

Dropping in dew on Nature starved and sterile ; 
Strength flows from bridled pain and bitted peril, 
As vast adventures in new worlds without. 

The leper of the ages, under ban, 

Is priested man. 


Transformed brute faces 

Take a Christly look, 

And children’s voices murmur like a brook ; 

One atmosphere of Paradise embraces 

All, as the perfume of a Gospel book. 

Darkest ere dawn 

Despair with stars is strawn, 

And from the east breaks overwhelming splendour ; 
The human is Divine through sweet surrender. 
Day presseth on, night flees with fears withdrawn, 
And earth again grows young, in the red sky 

Of Calvary. 


Ah, and in glory 

Washing out the taint, 

Not lacking in the heart of holiest saint ; 
There was the open secret, the old story 

No prophet ever could guess, no artist paint. 
Written on stream 

And star, within the dream— 

The unimaginable voice and vision ; 

God made our Sin, our Scapegoat, our Derision, 
The Cross Divine, the Face with many a seam. 
Christ, the Desire of all, whose daily Death 

Is mortals’ breath. 
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A rainbow arching 

Over the dim lands, 

Wherein that Figure faint immortal stands ; 
Whereby the world to some great goal is marching, 
Under the blessing of those outstretched hands. 
Girdled the globe 

By mystery none may probe, 

Feeds on that Victim slain on mount and meadow ; 
Shedding on earth the beauty of the shadow, 

Cast by the shelter of that ruddy robe. 

Thence gathers life the fullness of its flood, 
Beneath the Blood. 


I knew for ever 

Through the throbbing years, 

God was the Pilgrim and the Path of tears ; 
And in our fall He fell, each high endeavour 
Upraised Him, bound with all our faiths and fears. 
Constant the strain, 

Pleasure bought by His pain— 

Our joy could not be but for His own sorrows ; 
He by His burdens made so light our morrows, 
Who kept the thorns that were alone His gain. 
Yes, He became, lest evil should wax worse, 

The cosmic Curse. 


And there His lovers 
Mark His triumph now, 
The nail-bejewelled hands, the sweat-sweet brow ; 
The lost, world-damned, the Pariah, yet discovers 
Himself, his hope, who sees Christ earthward bow. 
God passeth by 
In any heaven-sent sigh, 
Enters into His soul each iron fetter ; 
To build anew the lands and fashion better, 
He is the Prisoner of Eternity. 
By bearing every wrong of ours and ill, 
He reigneth still. 
F. W. ORDE WARD. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


When the Mighty leaves his Seat, he must be prepared to face 
the outcome of his condescension. How shall he be recognised 
without his orb and sceptre, or how shail his degree of precedence 
be determined when the purple robe is thrown aside for the uniform 
white towel of the Turkish bath? True enough—it may be a 
truism—that “the man’s the gowd for a’ that”: but it is equally 
true that the “gowd” is more readily distinguishable to the com- 
mon herd when it bears the “guinea’s stamp.” So, when Mr. 
Stebbing issued his edicts*from the Editor’s Room at Printing- 
house Square (or its equivalent), his authority was unquestioned— 
except by the obviously vulgar. Now, when he re-issues them (or 
their equivalent) in more attractive form externally,1 the question 
of their intrinsic merit becomes of greater account. Foreseeing 
this, perhaps, their author disarms all criticism at the outset. “I 
deal always in commonplaces,” he says; “and on the present 
theme ”—it happens to be War—“I desire to be more particularly 
commonplace than usually.” For the same reason, it may be, the 
very title of this collection of papers was chosen. A Truism, in 
spite of all the efforts of the purists, commonly denotes something 
less than Truth: the connecting (or disconnecting) word in the title 
is or, not and: a reader, therefore, is not justified in complaining 
if a given statement is not in accord with his notions of truth—it 
may be but a truism. And the author himself, it may be added, 
is not above resorting to the note of exclamation when (apparently) 
he might have had some difficulty in deciding between the two 
alternatives—that useful but intolerable note of exclamation that 
leaves the reader free to imagine that a sentiment with which he 
does not agree may have been wrote sarcastic. 

We must justify our criticism by an example. The paper 
entitled “Pauperizing” lays down the proposition that “to 
pauperize is to present as gratuities matters which else donees are 
ready to purchase by toil; which they have it in them to toil for, 


tr. ‘Truths or Truisms.”’ Part II. By William Stebbing. London: Henry 
Frowde. 
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if not to be enjoyed otherwise.” Is this a truth or a truism—or 
neither? It is at least arguable that it is just the things a man will 
work for anyhow that may be given to him without ill effect, leav- 
ing him more freedom to cultivate his minor enjoyment of the 
other things. Give him what he does not care for so much, and he 
will care all the less for both gift and giver. In our present state 
of imperfection there is plenty of scope for the cultivation of a 
higher aim: too often it is the higher goal that makes the smaller 
appeal: do anything to decrease the urgency of that appeal, and 
you help to destroy all hope of amelioration. Make a present, 
therefore, of the lesser goods that will be gotten in any case; and 
encourage and educate the donee to “ purchase by toil” the greater 
goods that he will thereby learn to value all the more. Possibly 
this line of argument raises questions not contemplated in the 
particular discussion ; possibly it demands a condition that is more 
ideal than real; but it serves to indicate an applicable point of 
view nevertheless—a point of view, moreover, which rules out the 
original statement as either a truth (meaning the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth) or a truism. And the note of 
exclamation appears at the end of the paragraph: “As soon as 
the fruits of generosity begin to be properly appreciated, cut off 
the supplies; or you pauperize!” Perhaps: but what does 
“properly” mean? And what is pauperization again? 

But this, perhaps, is to take the whole matter too seriously—an 
inclination that must be laid at the door of the source. Considered 
as elegant extracts, however, we still find these papers for the most 
part unsatisfying. Perhaps the prose is more journalistic than 
literary: at times it is certainly more Meredithean than poetical— 
and Mr. Stebbing himself places the name of George Meredith in 
his somewhat arbitrary list of authors who are not “ readable.” And 
there are other things—mere slips, perhaps—that are neither 
poetical nor Meredithean: “ purveyors of ornamental mental trifles,” 
for instance, could not so describe their wares. But then, after be- 
ing warned of the “crowds of excellent persons” who “ visibly 
labour at fancying they appreciate the distinctive excellences of 
artistic masterpieces, and at pretending to a delight which is not 
even imaginary”, we should almost rather fail to perceive the 
beauties that are patent to the ordinary eye. 

Still, a nugget or two we can promise without a qualm—a real 
“gowd” nugget, stamp or no stamp. And a nugget is worth dig- 
ging for, even in these days when, as Mr. Stebbing laments, 
“Literature in the United Kingdom has already reached a stage 
at which book-making has, once for all, outdone book-reading.” 
After all, we are only offered a stone—a truth, a truism, a common- 
place: it is not for us to complain that a more delectable diet is 
bread. 
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There is a good deal of nutriment of one sort and another in 
Mr. Welles’s “Principles of Social Development,”2 the second 
edition of which is now before us. The book was noticed in this 
Review on its first appearance, and it remains only to say that the 
supplies that have been tapped extend from Buddha to Napoleon, 
and from the Koran to The Swiss Family Robinson, and that con- 
necting links have been furnished throughout by F.C. W. As 
regards these last, in fact, the authox’s note is of surpassing interest : 
“ All the words between square brackets in these books are not in 
the original works quoted. In some cases I have inserted them 
merely as additions in order to emphasise the meaning of’ the 
author ; in other instances /o express a different meaning when that 
of the author did not illustrate my ideas.’ While taking all 
responsibility for the italics, we call attention to what is apparently 
an extension to literature of the now commonly-accepted economic 
principle that figures may be used apart from their values and as 
illustrations only. As a collection of quotations, a full index of 
authors and subjects would add considerably to the value of the 
book. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The late Professor Thorold Rogers was an indefatigable ex- 
plorer of college and other archives which serve to throw light on 
the conditions and remuneration of labour in England from early 
times. He was, in fact, the pioneer in this branch of research 
when economics were emerging from the empiric to the scientific 
stage. The greater portion of his works on political economy 
possess a permanent value as a storehouse of data on that branch 
of the science in which he specialised, and, it may almost be said, 
made his own. “Work and Wages ”1!—a compilation from “Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages,” by Thorold Rogers—consists of 
eight chapters from the larger work, dealing with comparatively 
modern facts, illustrated by earlier instances. The selection has 
been made with great care, and should prove useful, not only to 
less advanced students, but even more so to budding politicians of 
the non-professional order, who would rise above the shibboleths: 
of their respective parties. 


2. ‘Principles of Social Development: or, Universal Ideals and Religion.” By 
Francis Channing Welles. Mursley: F. C. Welles. 


1. “Work and Wages.” By Prof. Thorold Rogers. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Adelwald, or Adelulf, the Prior of Nostell, near Pontefract, 


was consecrated Bishop of Carlisle in 1133, but the foundation of 
a bishopric was contemplated early in the 12th century, at the time 
when Henry I. planned a priory in the city of Carlisle. At the 
beginning no provision was made for the bishop’s maintenance, 
whereas the cannonries were handsomely endowed. The scandal 
of this omission came to the ears of King John, but it was left to 
his successor to effect a partition of the revenues by a very drastic 
process. “Rose Castle,”1 by the Rev. James Wilson, B.D., de- 
scribes the residential seat of the bishops of Carlisle, which is 
situated some six or seven miles S.W. of the Cathedral City. How 
this castle came by its name is likely to remain unexplained. The 
buildings have, in the course of centuries, undergone many vicissi- 
tudes, all of which the learned author of this erudite monograph 
has minutely described. “Rose Castle” is copiously illustrated, 
well-indexed, and furnished with transcripts of numerous documents 
bearing on the subject. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“Tanglewood Tales,”1 six in number, which form the second 
series of the “ Wonder Tales,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne, have long 
attained the dignity of a nursery classic. In the sumptuously 
illustrated edition now before us, they should appeal to a very 
large public. For a Christmas or New Year’s gift to young 
people, it would be difficult to choose anything more welcome, and, 
moreover, its cost is amazingly moderate. 


Mr. David Whitelaw is one of the few novelists who write 
with knowledge of the anarchists and other revolutionaries of Russia. 
We have already had occasion to notice favourably “ The Man with 
the Red Beard.”2 In the well-printed sixpenny edition now before 
us, it will doubtless acquire the popularity it thoroughly deserves. 


Apart from its commercial value, which can hardly be over- 
estimated, a working knowledge of German is indispensable to the 
philologist, the philosopher, and all who would keep abreast of 
certain branches of physical science. In English schools, the sub- 


1. “Rose gam ” By James Wilson, B.D., Litt.D. Carlisle: Charles 
Thurnam and So 

I. “‘Tenglowned Tales.” By Nathaniel Hawthorne. London: Headley 
Brothers. 

2. “The Man with the Red Beard.” By David Whitelaw. London: 
Greening and Co. 
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ject is too often ignored, or else taught on old-fashioned, pedantic 
lines, by persons imperfectly acquainted with it. “German for 
Beginners,” by Miss Helene Lotka, is designed for those who are 
not quite children. It follows the inductive method, and deals only 
with the bare essentials of grammar. To non-classical students 
the main difficulty of German lies in the declensions, and these 
Miss Lotka teaches by a system of large and small type, and a 
clear explanation of the vowel-changes. This most useful little 
book should be in the hands of all who teach German to elementary 
classes. 


In “What Germany Wants,” Mr. W. N. Willis, in the sober 
language befitting a publicist of his distinguished position, deals 
with a question which is exercising the mind of every thoughtful 
man, not only in England, but also on the Continent. The 
enormous increase in the German fleet, coupled with the mutterings 
of the Anglophobia party in the “ Armour-plated” press, has pro- 
duced a high tension of the nations. Ninety per cent. of the Ger- 
mans favour peace, but they are powerless to preserve it. In the 
opinion of Mr. Willis, Germany does not want war with England 
before the Spring of 1913. Twice during ten years England was 
on the verge of war with Germany, vzz., first, after the Boer War; 
on the second occasion, over the Morecco Question. Mr. Willis 
criticises adversely our cession to Germany of Heligoland, and our 
abandonment of the control of the Mediterranean. He fortifies 
his views by copious extracts translated from the writings of French 
publicists. If this little work succeeds in rousing the British nation 
from a false sense of security from invasion, its purpose will be 
amply served. 


Mr. T. Broadwood Johnson, M.A., F.R.G.S., laboured zealously 
for five years as a missioner in the Kingdom of Toro (Uganda). 
“ Tramps around the Mountains of the Moon, and through the Back 
Gate of the Congo State,”5 which now makes its appearance in a 
cheap edition, is a vivid narrative of his experiences in those little 
known regions of Central Africa. His account of the pigmies is of 
thrilling interest. Mr. T. F. Victor Buxton, F.R.G.S., contributes 
the Introduction, and the work (the first edition of which appeared 
in 1908) is excellently illustrated. 


Although Mrs. Amelia E. Barr is an octogenarian, her hand 
has not lost its cunning, for “ Sheila Vedder "6 is, in every respect, 


3. “German for Beginners.” By Helene Lotka. Cambridge: W. Heffer 
and Sons. 

4. “What Germany Wants.” By W. N. Willis. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co. 

5. “Tramps round the Mountains of the Moon and through the Back 
Gate of the Congo State.” By T. Broadwood Johnson, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

6. “Sheila Vedder.” By Amelia E. Barr. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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as powerful a story as “Jan Vedder,’—written more than forty 
years ago—of which it is the sequel. So far as we are aware, the 
only parallel instance in literary history of so belated a sequel is 
that of Lord Tennyson in “Locksley Hall.” Jan Vedder, in the 
earlier story, went to sea, after quarrelling with Margaret, his young 
and beautiful wife. In “Sheila Vedder,” young Jan, after seven- 
teen years at sea, returns to the Shetland Isles to manage the busi- 
ness of his deceased grandfather, Peter Fae, and then falls in love 
with Sheila, the daughter of Colonel Jarrow. The course of their 
love is beset with difficulties, but all ends to the sound of wedding 
bells, and Jan’s father and mother are re-united at last, and enjoy a 
second honeymoon. Apart from the protagonists, the most in- 
teresting characters are Michael Snorro and Auda Thorkel, the 
centenarian, learned in Norse lore and legends. 


In “The Girl from the East,”? by Mr. David Whitelaw, Sir 
Christopher Madgwick—founder of a line of ocean steamers—is 
suddenly confronted by a spectre from his past in the lovely form 
of Hester, his grand-daughter by his first marriage, which took 
place in India, when he held an obscure position in a business 
house. Her mother, when a baby, had been kidnapped by a re- 
vengeful Indian, who had brought her up in sentiments of ani- 
mosity against the English 7a7. Soon after Hester’s arrival, Sir 
Christopher dies suddenly from heart disease, leaving the bulk of 
his vast fortune to her. Eric, his degenerate son, believing that a 
ruby of enormous value has been buried with him, bribes McInnes, 
a young and bibulous doctor of his acquaintance, to ransack the 
coffin. The latter discovers a ruby that turns out to be a “ fake,” 
and the weird fact that the corpse shows unmistakable marks of 
poisoning, by means of an obscure Indian drug. His sister Edith 
hated Esther, not only as an interloper, but still more for having 
gained the love of the man on whom she had long fixed her heart. 
A mysterious Eurasian plays a large part in the plot of this ex- 
citing story, the dénouement of which is skilfully managed. 


In “ Fate Knocks at the Door,”8 by Mr. Will Levington Com- 
fort, Andrew Bedient, a lad from New York, when cook on The 
Truxton, has the good fortune to save Captain Carreras from the 
knife of a Chinaman, when the vessel was being wrecked by a 
typhoon in the China sea. Carreras thereupon abandons seafar- 
ing, and settles in Equatoria, where he contrives, within a com- 
paratively few years, to amass a vast fortune, in spite of the rivalry 
of Senor Celestino Rey, ex-pirate and truculent political adven- 


7. “The Girl from the East.” By David Whitelaw. London: Greening 


and Co. 
8. “Fate Knocks at the Door.” By Will Levington Comfort. London: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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turer. Bedient, during the American War with the Philippines, 
meets David Cairns, a very youthful war correspondent, and the 
pair become fast friends. Although engaged in a career of ad- 
venture, Bedient becomes an omnivorous reader, and is, when in 
India, strongly influenced by the mysticism of the Bhagavad Gita. 
Carreras, feeling his end at hand, summons Bedient to Coral City, 
and makes him his heir. After settling his affairs, Bedient pro- 
ceeds to New York, where Cairns is proprietor of a flourishing 
newspaper, and, through him, is introduced to a bevy of fair ladies, 
all of whom are engaged in the pursuit of art in some form or 
other. He meets his “fate” in Beth Truba, who is described as 
“a flame of a woman.” Cairns’ courtship of a mystic modeller is 
exquisitely told. “Fate Knocks at the Door” is a strangely fas- 
cinating romance, and should be highly appreciated by readers who 
are weary of the current forms of fiction. 





DRAMA. 


In “ King Henry IIL.,"4Mr. Bernard Wyman has given us a five- 
act drama, for the most part in dignified blank verse. In the pre- 
face, the author is at pains to show how far he follows history, and 
in what respects he departs from it. The drama is mainly con- 
cerned with the rise and fall of Simon de Montford. Mr. Wyman 
has wisely avoided that pseudo-archaic phraseology which is known 
as “Wardour Street English.” 


In “ Esau,” and “ The Beacon,”2 which are the titles of two out 
of the five short plays in this collection, Mr. Kenneth Weeks shows 
himself an apt pupil of Maeterlinck and d’Annunzio. They can 
scarcely be termed acting plays, but that is no reason perhaps why 
they should not be performed before a select audience at the “ Little 
Theatre.” “Sara” is an amazing production altogether. Take, for 
instance, the stage direction, “Before the altar the Host burns 
feebly.” In the marriage service, that ends so tragically, the choir 
sing first Pange lingua gloriosi, then O /filit et filig, and the 
Mass begins in French. Comment on such absurdities is unneces- 
Sary. 


1. ‘King H III.’? By Bernard Wyman. Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons. 
a © Esau,” and ‘* The Beacon.” By Kenneth Weeks. London: George Allen 
and Co. 
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POETRY. 


“Constab Ballads,”1 by Mr. Claude McKay, is a sequel to his 
“ Songs of Jamaica,” and consists, for the most part, of Kiplingesque 
poems, written in the quaint vernacular of the negroes. “Pay-day” 
is the best poem in the collection, but it is long, and does not lend 
itself to quotation. There is genuine pathos in “ Disillusioned,” in 
which a woman who has been abandoned in favour of a “ town-bred 
miss,” puts the following artless questions to her recreant lover :— 


“Will she warm you when you're chill? 
Will you get of lub you’ fill? 

Will she starve herse’f fe you, 

As I always use’ fe do?” 


In “A Recruit of the Corpy,” complains not unreasonably :— 


“Me an’ de corpy drink we rum, 

And corpy larn’ ’im how fe bum; 

Last night me gie’m de last, last tup (= 2d.) 
Yet now he come an’ bring me up.” 


Here is a specimen, taken from “ Sukee River,” of the author’s non- 
dialectic poetry :— 


“T shall love you for ever, 
Dearest Sukee River; 

Dash against my broken heart, 
Nevermore from you I'll part, 
But will stay for ever, 


Crystal Sukee River.” 


As it would be unfair to criticise this collection from too academical 
a standpoint, we must content ourselves by stating simply that if 
none of these poems can be called poetry, there are few indeed 
from which certain elements of poetry are altogether absent. 


1. “Constab Ballads.” By Claude McKay. London: Watts and Co. 
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